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American Copy Books. 


P.D. &S. 
Appleton’s, 
Harper’s 
Spencer’s 
Wards’ Business Forms, 
Penmanship Catalogue free. 


Spencerian, 
Eclectic, 
Barnes’, 
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Successfully without using Copy Books. Even 
if you can set good copies, it is better to 
spend the time in a closer_ supervision of 
pupil’s work. Besides, pupils need a uniform 
standard so that their progress will not be 
retarded in passing from one grade to an- 
other. Copy Books preserve pupils’ work 
this 


more rapid progress. If you are not using 


for reference and comparison; insures 


Copy Books, begin now with one of the rep- 
resentative series. They almost comfel child- 
ren to write well. 

Appleton’s Manual of Penmanship, 
just published, is full of helpful suggestions 


to teachers. Prepaid for 50 cents. 


American 
Book 
Gompany. 


f you 


are using unsatisfactory Copy Books, 








— with us with reference to New York, Chicago, Cincinnati. 
con JOSEPH! LLOTTS |... 

mepAL, S§TEEL PENS. = zx, 
1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mrouczour me WORLD. 


G.WTRY 
















(MAIR OFFICE & FACTORY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Se 
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GRANCH HOUSE, BALTIMORE, MD, —Se 
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Dravtl jsmen’s Supplies 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





918 OLIVE STREET <2, 


4 = SK 
SE Ssrlovis, mo. 


SEND FOR 32I PAGE ILLUSTRATED LIST. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Cheap! 

The stock of an assigned 

company is offered for sale at 

less than half price. Write, 


stating what you want, and I 
will quote prices. 


O. H. P. GRUNDON, 
109 N. 7th St., St. Louis 





UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO 
The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, eer- 
ing, Medical, Military, and Commercial Schools 


Open Tuesday, Sept. (3. 


Wide range of elective studies. Sixty Profes- 
sors and Assistants. Both sexes admitted. Tui- 
tion (except in Law, Medical, Engineering and 
Commercial Schools) FREE. Entrance fee, $10, 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 


LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. 4. 
Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 


without examination. 
MINING SOHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. 14; 


Entrance Examinations at Columbia, September 
8, 9, 10 and 12. For Catalogues address 
J.W. MONSER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


R. H. JESSE, 
President. 





CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 

Thousands of New Pretty Designs Flowers, Fruits, 
seenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, Easels, Juveniles 
ips, Birds, Animals, Balloons, Anchors, &c. 


Vases, paige 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c;-3'x5'4 12c: 
B4x5'4 x64 200;-5'4x7}4 35¢;-7x 


emboss 3~4} b 3-5} 3 

All beautiful Reward and Gift Cards no two alike. 
Samples sent free to teachers. 
New Price List of School Supplies, Chromos, Plain 
Emboss Frosted, Silk-Fringed, Chromo Heward 
nd Gift Cards, Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, 
Speakers Dial es, Reports, Aids, and few sampler 
romo Rewa: Cards free. All postpaid. Address. 


A. J. FOUCH, 
9 ly 


WARREN, PA. 





STUDY LATIN & GREEK at 
* Sight, use our *‘*Inter- 

linear Classics.’’ Sample pages 
and Catalogue of School Books free. C E 
SILVER & SONS, No. (p) 1102 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


OUR 


GRAIN} noite 


R “* FLAX SEED. 
Consignments Solicited. 
A Fiso Hay, Field Seeds, Wool, 
Hides, Tallow, Furs, 
] Peits and Produee. 
S. D. HELTZELL & CW. 
References—St. Louis National Bank; R. G, Dun 


& Co.; Fink & Nasse, Wholesale Grocers, 
8-2t. 





The Summer Session 
The Morgan Park Academy 


The University of Chicago 


Extends from July 1 to September 
22, 1893. Courses under able and 
experienced instructors in all sub- 
jects required for admission to the 
best colleges. Special courses for 
teachers. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS are only 8 
Iniles distant from the Academy 
and are easily accessible. 


BOARD AND ROOMS VERY LOW. 





2: The School Year Begins October 4, 1898. 





For the new illustrated Calendar, 


address 
THE DEAN, 


At [organ Park, Ills, 
It. 





CANVASSERS WANTED.—To sell two 
standard products. One for family use, sold to 
stores, Otherfor store use. Give references and 
revious experience. Address WILCOX, care of 





OURNAL, 


N Commission Merchants. 
| 10S. Main St., St. Louis, Mo , 
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Color Teaching in Publicschools. 


The Prang Educational Compery re, Sow Ready for Teachers a 
andbook o 


SUCCESTIONS FOR COLOR TEACHINC. 


THS book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational 

and aesthetic principles involved in the right teaching of color, Its 
clear and practical directions for the teachers’ guidance in class exercises 
of different grades make it a most valuable school-room help. It is illus- 
trated with numerous plates, showing photographic reproductions of 
class work and include miniature Fac Sixes, in their actual colors, of 
color charts for school use. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


For copies of this book or information regarding Color Charts, Color Tab- 
lets and Colored Papers, address the publishers. 


THE PRANG EDUCATONAL COMPANY. 


47 East roth St., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








646 Washington St., Boston, 





1855. he National Normal University, Lebanon, 0, 189s. 


Fall Term Opens Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1893. 


Classes Increased and Courses Extended in the College of Teachers, 
Twenty Departments in Fuil Operation. 





More than 


A Statement from Lebanon Business Men. 


From personal knowledge we are glad to announce that, as a result of a recent 
re-organization, The National Normal University, of this place, is now on a solid 
basis, gnancially, materially and professionally. 

The University is owned and conducted by the Nationa] Normal University Co., 
which has a paid up capital stock of $30,000 and begins business without a 
dollar of debt. 

The Lebanon Western Star says: ‘‘The good old Normal Bell will ring on, 
and more students will gather to its call than ever before. Lebanon has joined 
hands with the University to work for the common good, Every prominent 
citizen has promised to help the boom along, and the Western Star intends to 
lead the “‘procession.”’ 

All the leading monied men of Lebanon have invested in the new enterprise, 
and are giving it their enthusiastic personal support. 

The faculty will remain the same with Pres, Alfred Holbrook at its head, and 
Prof. R. H. Holbrook will continue as the Business Manager for the Board of 
Directors. 

We are confident that the University has entered upon a new and unprece- 
dented prosperous era in its long and creditable history. 

J. L. Stephens, M. D., Ex-Senator; J. M. Hayner, President Lebanon National 
Bank; G. W. Stanley, Attorney; George B. Vanhorn, Gen. Manager of Lebanon 
Light & Fuel Co.; F. M. Cunningham, Probate Judge; H. I. Fisher, Editor 
Western Star-Gazette; C. K. Hambleton & Co., Publishers and Booksellers; W. 
S. Dilatush, Judge Court Common Pleas 2d Judicial District of Ohio; Mrs. M. 
E. Bowker, Milliner; A.W Mardis, M.D.; Ed. S. Conklin; Geo. W. Perry, 
Baker; Al. Brant, Livery; Reif Bros., Butchers; Dr. H. F. Frost, Druggist; B. 
H. Blair, M. D.; L. E. Kratzer, Photographer; Fred & Hymann, Clothiers; S.S 
Scoville, M. D.; J. N. Oswalc, Furniture, &c.; Suemening & Seziker, Notions 
and Fancy Goods; Coryell & Co., Dry Goods and Carpets; W. Gilbert Thomas, 
Attorney; Lot Wright, Attorney-at-Law; Rev. W. F. Silveus, Pastor Cumber- 
land Church; J. P. Scott, D.D., Pa:tor Presbyterian Church; Wm. C. Lewis, 
Retired Merchant; Thos. Starry, P. M.; W.F. Sabin, Plumber; C. S. Koogle, 
Baker; J. M. Oglesby, Cashier Lebanon National Bank; M. Callaway & Sons, 
Clothiers; J. P. Porter, Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church; J. H. Ludlum & 


Sons, Grocers; C. Marck, Merchant Tailor; Dr. E. C. Sears, Dentist. For full 
information (catalogue free) address 
8 PRES. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, O. 





HARRIS’ PERMANENT CANCER CURE. 


THE SCHOOL AGENCY, $1.00 CASH will be paid each and every 


teacher who will send us names and 
| addres-es of persons suffering with Cancer. $1.00 

HARE, POPE and DEWBERRY, M’ngrs. 
MONTGOMERY, - 


for each name and address sent, payable when 
remedy is ordered. Cancers cured too, as can be 
| proven by testimonials and references of profess- 
ALABAMA, | °rs in medical colleges, catholic priests, protest 
| tant ministers and medical doctors. Send 4 ces- 

stamps for books and testimonials. 
| NO. B. HARRIS, 


58. Propuietor. Rutaw, Ava. 


} ox 
Teachers in constant demand. Schools : 


furnished with teachers FREE of COST. ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Teachers aided in securing schools at small | 


| Terre Haute, Ind. A College of Eng’ neering. 

cost. School property rented and sold. Well endowed, well equipped. Commnenin Mechax- 
NOW IN THE TIME. ical, Electrical , Civil Engineering, and Chemistry. 

Send for Circulars, 





Extensive Machine Shops, Laboratories, Drawing 
Send for Circulars 


TEACHERS! A VISIT 


it you destre a position in the South, register with | To the WORLD’S FAIR 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, z 
of Montgomery, Alabama. Positions filled over Without a VISIT 


the entire South, Registration fee, two dollars. TO WASHINGTON 


School Boards or individuals wishing to employ 
teachers, apply to us, It will cost you nothing. Will be Incomplete. 


Register now and be ready for the first vacancies 
The BALTIMORE & OHIO 


reported, 
T. W. DEYAMPERT, - 
Is the only Direct Route 


Manager, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA, 


——— | Between Chicago and Washington; 


Sacary or Commission 


TO AGENTS TO HANDLE THE 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. | -pprough Pullman Sleeping Cars 


The most useful and novel invention of the age. » 
Erasesink thoroughly in two seconds, Works | From Chicago, 
like magic. 200 to 500 per cent. profit. Agents St Louis 
making $50 per week. We also want a general | ‘ 





Also the Picturesque Route 


And the Historic Route. 





agent totake charge of territory, and appoint | And Cincinnati 
sub-agents. A rare chance to make money, | 

Write for terms and specimen of erasing. To Baltimore, Philadelphia 
MONROE ERASER MEG. CO., 


X483 La Crosse, Wis. | And New York. 

All Through Trains 
» Do you want a position in | 

TEACHER 8 Texas? Write L. B. W1LL- Run via Washington. 





IAMS, Sunset, Texas, 
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GREAT OFFER! 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


——AND THE—- 


American Journal of Education 


BOTH FOR $2.00 A YEAR! 


*** * * 
** * * 





cs 
The great illustrated monthlies have in the past sold for $4.00 a year. 
It was a wonder to publishers how the Cosmopolitan, with its 
yearly 1536 pages of reading matter by the greatest 
writers of the world, and its 1,200 illustra- 
tions by clever artists, could be 
furnished so cheap. 


We Will Cut the Price of the Magazine in Half for You. 


s@-Think of it! 128 pages of reading matter, with over 120 illus- 
trations—a volume that would sell in cloth binding at $1.co—and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon for only $2.00 per year. This 
offer is open to both new and old subscribers. The full amount, ($2.00) 
must be sent with each order. 


PERRIN & SMITH, 


208 Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Address 





a 
WRITE FOR OUR) WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 
-TERMS ON OXFORD, OHIO. 
Full Academi d Seminary C . Greek 
a Bi CYCLES ! Mein Langone, eguiieg enlace acaly 
We sell for Cash or on Installments, At Whole | 0f Twenty-two Members, Ia-ge Campus. Steam 
sale and Retail. : Heat. Electric Lights. Thirty-ninth year, 


D. SNITJER, 





TERMS $200 PER YEAR. 





Rooms, Library. Expenses low. Address 
H. T. EDDY, Prest, 


1118 Olive St., St, Louis, Mo. MISS LEILA 8. MOKEE, Px.D., PRINCIPAL, 
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ST. LOUIS, MO., SEPTEMBER 9, 


1893. No. 9 











Nine Editions are published by PERRIN & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each month, and 
“Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo. and 
admitted for transmission through the mails at 
second-class rates.” 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMEKICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates. 

















PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 














Gabriel Compayre. Much credit is 
due C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse. 


California sent fifty-seven represen- 
tative men and women to the inter- 
national vongress. 


Dr. William T. Harris evinced rare 


Cheap Text-books. 


ee 
“ 


HE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
pricks this “bubble” of cheap 
text-books, cheap teachers and cheap 
schools as follows: 
“It is to be remembered that the 
demand for cheap text-books by cheap 





CONTENTS. eee: parr sink, c. Shke qualities of statesmanship in the ad-| methods is always for some other pur- 

mirable manner in which he handled | pose than for the improvement of the 

Editorial _ | Terms, per year, in advance........ .....s006 $1 00 the various interests connected with schools. No man has as yet been 80 
The Educational Congresses _ ee ees : 4 Single Copy. 2.00 cccccccccccscccccvccscccece 


International Congress of Education ... a Ves 4 





10 | the international congresses. 


foolhardy as to say that he advocated 
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As Important for Girls as for Boys 
Compulsory School Laws : aan: aammes WARE 


THIs journal is not responsible for university who is, 


the views expressed by its contribu- 





and has been for | 5-54 books cost more than poor books. 
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Somarablences in Schoo! .......... -....... 13 | “The Educational Congress” from the) | Dr. Stephen Waltzolt, of | 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 





On the 17th day of July the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, with 
its subscription list, good will, and 
all that pertains to this publication, 
was purchased by PERRIN & SMITH. 
Having had many years experience 
in the newspaper business as pub- 





lishers, and having been the printers 
of this old and established journal for 
twelve years, its subscribers and 
readers may rest assured that they | 
will lose nothing by the change in the | 
ownership of the paper. It isour pur- | 
pose to improve the mechanical ap- 
pearance of the paper in many re- 
spects. 

We take great pleasure jn announc- 
ing that Magor J. B. MERWIN, who 
has been the managing editor for 
twenty-five years, will continue to be 
its editor, and will give its columns 
the benefit of his long experience as 
an educator and as an editor. 

All contracts for advertisements in 
the JOURNAL will be filled by the 
present publishers. 

Please notice that hereafter all let- 
ters for the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION should be directed to 

PERRIN & SMITH, 





208 Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston Journal of Education: 
The World’s Fair was too severe a 
competitor. 


The absentees were the most notice- 
able feature of the working program. 


One man came more than two thou- 
sand miles and read his paper to eight 
people. 


Many of the presiding Officers of the 
department were absent without send- 
ing notice of their intended failure to 
be present. 


In one department there were 
thirty-seven speakers announced, and 
hardly more than the seven putin an 
appearance. 


The receipts were light. Ifa thou- 
sand membership has been secured at 
or before the meeting the management 
has done well. 


Ex-presidenis Bicknell, Rickoff 
Gove, Marble, Soldan, and Garrett, 
were not in attendance. 


“Educational journalism had a de- 
partment for the first time, and it was 
honored by the presence of the great- 
est living French educational writer, 


| 


| 





|doss a book that is simply cheap. 
: : Any man can sell goods when the 
and M. Buisson. of France, took a live- | purchaser simply asks, ‘Is the price 
ly interest in the congresses. ‘nineteen cents or twenty cents?’ and 
| buys of the one who says ‘nineteen 
Judged by its best, which is the only | cents.’ The whole crusade is, first, 
satisfactory test, it was a great meet- for the cheapest books of standard 
ing, and does credit to Dr. W. T.| houses; second, for the cheapest pub- 
Harris and Superintendent Albert G. lishing houses; third, for new cheap 
Lane, to whom we are indebted for publishers to turn out cheaper books 
the conception and execution of the|than any ‘house’ will issue; fourth, 
plan which crowned the congresses as | state publications that no publisher 
a whole with the National Educa-| would issue without a government 
tional Congress as probably the largest | subsidy; fifth, this costs about two 
and the best.” dollars for one dollar’s worth of books, 
and that dollar could have bought the 
best books of the best authors of the 
best houses. Thetroubleis not with 
state adoption, or with state publish- 
ing, primarily, but with the cry of 
cheapness. When the thought is 
focused upon price and not quality, 
cheap men will be on schoo} boards, 
cheap men will write books, cheap 
men will sell them, cheap teachers 
will use them in cheap schoolhouses 
and cheap children of cheap parents 
will study them. Then the public 
school system will be doomed.”’ 


Berlin, Prince Wolkonsky of Russia, 


In the plans andin the consumma- 
tion of this great meeting they have 
demonstrated that there isa way of 
escape from the narrowness and 
sterility which has been so prominent 
a characteristic in the late manage- 
ment of the N. E. A. 





THE new Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the Territory of Arizo- 
na is Hon. F. J. Netherton, of Mesa, 
formerly principal of the Mesa schools. 
He is 26 years old, a graduate of a 
high school in California. The salary 
is $1,200 per annum. He is said to be 
fully competent for this new and re- 
sponsible position, 





WHEN the address of this journal is 
to be changed, give the old as well as 
the new address, 
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THE so-called success of some people 
in this world is a frightfully hideous 
thing. The only success which is per- 
manent is that based upon justice, 
equality and mercy. 





THE soul before God is nude, no 
matter how much or what co vering it 
wears. 


WHEN theignorant and the helpless 
commit some crime are we careful to 
maintain the equilibrium between the 
damage he has caused and the dam- 
age we cause him in the punishment 
inflicted? Are we responsible for his 
ignorance and s9 for his crime? 





THe editor should imitate nature 
who repairs and reproduces herself 
uncea ingly, who is ever decorating 
herself with new harvests, who never 
takes repose, who draws vitality from 
death itself. 





Yes, we shall come soon to see that 
we are culpable for not giving instruc- 
tion gratis; that we are both morally 
and legally responsible for the hate 
and the night ignorance produces. 





THESE notes of interrogation, raised 
by this growing discontent of the 
masses at the unequal distribution of 
wealth, must be auswered justly, be- 
fore peace and safety can be insured. 

Ignorance is blind beside being 
revengeful. 








Ir would seem that most of our 
teachers have never attended the 
primary school in political action. 
They yet need to have the dot put 
over the i. Our weakness and danger 
will not be found in lack of legislation, 
in the indifference of the people, in 
the ignorance which we would allevi- 
ate and remove, of the masses; no, 
not in any one or all of these com- 
bined. It consists in the absence of 
unity of purpose and effort. Can we 
not learn the lesson so plainly taught, 


combination, or unity of plan and of. 


effurt? This path, if only we all 
walked therein, would be one not only 
of strength, but uf swiftest progress. 
It does not require a far-seeing eye to 
discern the fact that if the four hun- 
dred thousand jfeachrs of the United 
States were a unit in their plans, work 
and effort, they could and would 
bring to pass such legislation as would 
insure Ist, longer terms of school; 2d, 
more adequate compensation; 3d 
compulsory school attendance. 
eee" 

THE school board of Cleveland, by 
the suggestion of Hon. Andrew 8. 
Draper, Supt., has voted to abolish 
school examinations, on the ground 
that they are not a genuine test of 
ability. 





New YORK enrolled 104,000 in 1813, 
growing to 1,073,003 in 1892. Thenew 
school law provides that the school 


WE ought to clearly and definitely 
understand that when we vote to limit 
or hinder the education of the people 
that it is against ourselves that we 
commit this crime. Ignorance costs ; 
intelligence pays. 


_ 
> 


THIs power of the press, more 
mighty than armies, legislatures, 
kings, and seligions, more rapid than 
the winds, more boundless than space, 
asi ‘telligent and powerful as th ught 
itself, which by virtue of this instru- 
mentality becomes ubiquitous and im- 
mortal! Do ali of our four hundred 
thousand teachers use this immense 
power? Do Aalf of them useit? Is 
not self-help the best help? The 
teachers ought to have 200,000 copies 
of each issue of this journal circulated 
among the people and the taxpayers. 
It would bring back the cost to each 
teacher four fold in the future as it 
has done in the past. 








THE great problem in this new era 
of our educational progress is such 
unity of purpose and effort as will 
give us the power of each individual, 
backed by the united power of the 
whole mass. The more individualized 
its members, the higher and stronger 
will be its organization. 

This fact is happily illustrated by 
President Seth Low, in his remarks 
on the art of printing. He says: 
“Oualy when the type had been indi- 
vidualized, only when each type came 
to represent a single letter, was the 
era of combination reached.’’ So now, 
as I conceive, we have reached in 
human society and in this country in 
its highest torm, the era of combina- 
tion. What nobler, grander object 
could inspire men and women than 
such combiuatiou for the education of 
the 22,447,392 children of school age 
in the United States, as giveu by the 
census of 1890. The number of pupils 
enrolled in the common schools of the 
United States, according to the last 
report of the Commissioner of educa- 
tion, was 12,291,259. The average 
daily attendance given by the same 
authority was Only 8,004,275. 

Now if we take the average daily 
attendance as 8,004,275 and subtract 
it from the number of pupils of school 
age in the United States, we get a 
more definite idea of the necessity of 
unity in our plans and work to proper- 
ly educate this 22,447,392 children for 
the duties of American Christian 
ciiizenship. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive and to print suggestions on the 
solution of this important problem. 





THE census of 189) gives the num- 
ber of school cnildren of school age in 
the United States as 22,447,392. How 
many of these children are in school? 
Have the tour hundred thousand 
teachers of the United States done 
ail their duty towards these 22,447,392 
children? We fear not. 





year shall consist ot 160 days, includ- 


ing legal holidays. 


We plead for unity and combination 
of effort in this direction. 


The Educational Congresses. 


\W* present exteosta from an edi- 
torial in The Independent on 
the Educational Congresses, held in 
Chicago, as we were too ill to be pres- 
entin person. The Independent states 
that it was “one of the most notable 
meetings of the kind that have ever 
been held, and its influence will be 
larger than could have been antici- 
pated. When it is considered that 
one-quarter of the population of the 
United States is in school, and that 


these fifleen million pupils are now| ; 


receiving the training which will 
make them citizens, aud that upon 
their character thus acquired the fu- 
ture welfare and history of our coun- 
try depend, it is easily seen that no 
question is more important than that 
which has to do with the proper 
instruction of our youth. 


“Of these fifteen millions, which is 
now a considerable under-estimate of 
the true number, ninety-six and a halt 
per cent. are receiving elementary in- 
struction. They have uot passed be- 
yond the grammar grades. A large 
majority of them will never pass be- 
yond that grade; half of them will 
scarcely do more than learn to read 
and write. This is one of the most 
serious facts connected with the dis- 
cussion of public instruction. Only 
three and a half pupils out of one 
hundred are studying in branches 
above the course of study laid down 
for the first eight years, from six to 
fourteen years of age, and only one 
pupilin one hundred and seven, that 
is one person in about four hundred 
and fifty of our population, is under 
superior instruction given in colleges, 
universities and correspondivg grad-s 
of work arranged for pupils who have 
passed the period of secondary in- 
struction, or the twelfth year’s work. 
Butitis this less than one per cent. 
of the pupils, this one in four hundred 
and fifty of the population, that are 
to be the real leaders of the country, 
these who have been taught in col- 
leges and universities, in normal 
schools, agricultural schools, schools 
of technology and business colleges. 


“The average amount of instruction 
given to pupils in this country is vast- 
ly below what it ought to be. Massa- 
chusetts heads the list with about 
seven years, while the average in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Fiorida is but two and a half 
years. When we consider that four 
years is the average time occupied in 
learning the branches in the primary 
grades, occupying the first half of the 
course Of study in elementary schools, 
we see how small is the average 
amount of instruction received by 
the people even ot Massachusetts; 
and that it is not strange that in the 
South so many are still growing up 
withoutany education whatever, while 
others barely know how to read and 





write. The condition would seem al- 
most hopeless were it not for the al- 


———— 


most universal circulation of the news. 
papers, which serve as a sort Of con. 
tinuing school, and effect a slow and 
gradual progress among the people 
throughout life along the lines of lit. 
erary growth,”’ 

Our teachers do well to take meas. 
ures to circulate the printed page by 
organizing ‘reading circles” among 
their pupils, inviting parents and tax. 
payers tojoin them. The true univer. 
sity of these days is a collection of 
books. 





OUGHT we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and state 
officers are paid? We think so. 





AT least three reclining chair cars 
(seats free) and at least four magouifi- 
cent comp srtment and buffet sleeping 
cars on Wabash night Columbian 
limited trains to Chicago and the 
World’s Fair. 

We tried, personally, this splendid 
route via Englew od direct tothe Fair 
Grounds, and so do not hesitate to 
commend it cordially. 


ore 





Internatienal Congress of Edu- 
cation. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, 
OF THE U.8, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


INCE France set the precedent, in 

1878, it has been customary tocom- 
bine the celebration of the ideal with 
great expositions of the products of art 
and industry. The purp»se has not 
been carried out on so grand a scale as 
at Chicago, in the series of congresses 
held at the Memorial Ar Palace. 
The supreme importance of education 
was emphasized in the original plan 
by assigning two weeks (July 17:h to 
29th) to this subject as against a sin- 
gle week to.others, The danger of 
monotony was avoided by leaving the 
first week’s proceedings to a special 
committee of the Worid’s Congress 
Auxiliary, and turning the second 
week over to the N «tional Educational 
Association. The annual meeting of 
this body for the current year was 
thus converted into an Internatio al 
Congress under the general charge of 
an able committee, with Dr. W. T. 
Harris as chairman. 

In a certain sen-e all the sessions 
have been international, those of the 
first week being of & more informal 
and popular character than those of 
the second. University extension, the 
higher education of women, and those 
recent departures in elementary edu- 
ecation—the kindergarten and manual 
trsining—were the leading topics dur- 
ing this time. Enthusiasm was possibly 
the greater because women and young 
men, graduate students or professors 
not quite out of their novitiate, took a 
leading part. Naturally their staud- 
point is that of hope and fervor and 
courage—qualities helpful in Chicago 
at the present crisis of its school 





affairs. 
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The congresses of the secoud week, 
jin progress at the date of this writing, 
are of a higher type professionally, 
Here are focused the experience and 
emvictions of the gre-t educating 
nations of the world voiced through 
representative men; men of thought, 
men of action, who have planned, 
conducted, tested and judged schools 
and school systems. The programs 
for each session have been thoroughly 
worked up. The leaders come with 
their eyes crystallized; there is little 
waste speech and no _listlessness 
Vital questions of study and disci- 
pline and of their relation to the con- 
duct of life are discussed with serious- 
ness, With keenness, with the definite- 
ness and with the fullness born of 
deep and wide, of varied and intimate 
knowledge. It seems certain that as 
a result of these conferences the rising 
generation must rise faster and reach 
a higher level of universal brother- 
hood, with better preparation for the 
competitions of industry. This 
thought gives inspiration to the meet- 
ings as the personnel gives brilliance. 

Education has two sides, the pro- 
fessional and humanity sides; hence 
the divisions of the Congress into de- 
partment and general sections. To 
the former are assigned special topics, 
pedagogical, psychological, philo- 
sophical, to be discussed strictly in 
their bearings upon the work of in- 
struction. The lucidity and pointed- 
ness of the discussions are every where 
remarked and are attributed, as they 
thould be, to the precision with 
which the topics have been formulated 
in the programs and to th» care taken 
in selecting persons to open up each 
discussion, For the same reason the 
programs themselves are a sort of 
illuminated outline of the proceedings. 
They excited, as I have reason to 
know, peculiar interest in the school 
officers and teachers of the many 
countries to which they weresent, and 
increased the regrets of many eager 
minds to whom patticipation in the 
exercises was impossible. 

Altogether there are fifteen depart- 
mental cougresses, with at least three 
sessions each. It would be impossible 
for any One person to follow them all, 
and equally impossible to give a de- 
tailed account of even one session in 
the compass of a single letter. All the 
hew feeders of educational thought, 
all the new outgrowths of educational 
activity, have their place in full fel- 
lowship with the traditional doctrines 
and subjects. At the department of 
industrial and manual instruction 
Prof. Rankle presides, and experts 
like Dr. Woodward of St. Louis, Dr. 
Belfield of Chicago, Professor Larsson 
of Sweden, Mr. Boos-Jegher of Swit- 
werland, M. Martin of France, M. 
Kovalevsky, of Russia, explain this 
host external and objective of school 
Processes. Stariing at this point we 
sweep the arc to the most subjective 
of all sciences, psychology. Both 
‘chools, rational and experimental, 











are represented, the former under the 
presidency of the venerable Dr. 
McCosh, the latter in charge of that 
veritable knight-errant, Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall. 

Widely separated as are these ex- 
treme ends of the arc, both symbolize 
one and the same element of progress, 
i, e., the emancipation of the school 
from ‘‘the rule of the thumb.”’ 

Interspersed with the papers that 
present points for debate and the ar- 
guments which they excite, are de- 
scriptive papers from foreign dele- 
gates. These, especially when related 
with the corresponding exhibits at 
Jackson Park, gave one the sense of 
an actual personal experience of the 
conditions described. The delusion is 
increased by the finished style and 
the intense spirit of the foreign 
speakers. These qualities are as 
noticeable in the women as in the 
men, as all will agree who followed 
Dr. Dittman Finkler, of Bonn, in his 
rapid but minute sketch of German 
universities, Prince Wo'skonsky in 
his eloquent discussion of literary 
and social attractions in Russia, 
Fraulein Shirmacher's paper on the 
attitude of German universities to- 
ward t..e education of women, and 
Mlle. Dugard on the French lycees for 
girls. Inotein passing that the dif- 
ferent spirit of Germany and France 
in respect to the higher education of 
women was typified by these two elo- 
quent representatives. The former 
stood up courageously alone to combat 
the scholastic prejudices of her coun- 
trymen; the latter was an accredited 
delegate from her country, fortified 
by an official sanction, and encour- 
aged by the chivalrous courtesy of her 
brother colleagues. 

The general sessions of the Congress 
give expression to the humanity side 
of education. It appears here no 
longer as a formative process, com- 
pounded of curricula, methods and 
applied principles, but as a fruition 
in character, in aptitude, in ideals, 
Not specialists, but all-round men, 
who have brought their profession 
into touch with life at many points, 
become here its best exponents. To 
secure such has not been a difficult 
task on this occasion; and at the 
great opening session, held in the 
evening of July 27th, the platform 
presented an imposing array of repre- 
sentative men from many nations, 

A central figure of the group was 
Prof. Dr. Stephan Waetzoldt, General 
Commissioner in charge of the Ger- 
man Imperial educational exhibit. 
He is a man of grave, thoughtful a.- 
pect, who surprises you by an almost 
impassioned enthusiasm in his speech. 
His subject, “The School Reform in 
Germany,’’ had many and important 
applications for ourselve” which were 
not lost upon the attentive audience. 
Two of the French delegates, M. 
Gabriel Compayre and M. Benjamin 
Buisson, are familiar, at least by 





name, to the great body of American 


teachers. M. Compayre has long 
been known to us by his ‘‘History of 
Pedagogy,’’ and has recently excited 
new interest by his volume on the 
“Evolution of Intelligence,” a thor- 
oughly scientific and thoroughly 
artistic work, one of the most impor- 
tant and most charming of all con- 
tributions to the psychology of child- 
hood. Hespokein French, with all 
the finish and esprit which charac- 
terized his writings. His colleague, 
M. Buisson, was a delegate to the 
New Orleans Exposition, and has been 
&@ prominent figure in the European 
Expositions in which our schools have 
been represented. He was on the ex- 
amining board of London University 
for several years, which perhaps ac- 
counts for a touch of English dignity 
added to the polished address of the 
French diplomat. It was noticeable 
that the French delegates carried the 
symapthies of the audience in a pecu- 
liar way, for which perhaps the ex- 
planation is to be found in a certain 
intellectual affinity pointed out by M. 
Chevrillon, of the University of Lille. 
An ardent student of English litera- 
ture, M. Chevriilon was able to give 
proof of this affinity by a masterly 
analysis of literary tendencies in Eng- 
land and France. 


The Russian representatives excited 
deep interest as expounders ofa social 
system mysterious and alien to our 
thinking, and even more by a gracious 
and persuasive eloquence at seeming 
variance with the rigors of that sys- 
tem. In the South American and 
Canadian delegates, Dr. Ruano, of 
Uruguay, Don Abelardo Nunez, of 
Chile, Dr. W. G. Ross, on Ontario, 
there seemed to be a subtle blending 
of foreign and native qualities more 
easily recognized than described. 

On the humanity side this Congress 
is an assurance such as the world has 
never before received that the human 
family is one in the aspirations and 
the necessities of their spiritual being. 
As the delegates debate together on 
the interests of their children, their 
hearts coalesce and a sense of shame 
burns within them at the memory of 
ignoble enmities and sordid strife. 
On the professional side the Congress 
has sounded the note of a victory over 
the downfall and routing of two 
fetishes long worsbiped in our schools; 
the fetish of uniform work at a@ uni- 
form pace for all children, and the 
deadly superstition that teaching 1s a 
matter of fixed method which can be 
drilled into insensate minds. It has 
become proverbial that we are educa- 
tionally in a transition stage—te-mor- 
row it will be found that we have 
made the transition.—The Indepen- 
dent. 
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WANTED—Teacher and scholars to 
act as ageat for Fountain and Stylo- 
graphic pens; all best makes. Gvod 
commissions paid. Address St. Louis 
Gold Pen House, 205 North Fourth 





St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Latin and Greek. 





R. WM. T. HARRIS presented 
in a strong, unanswerable argu- 
ment the claims of Latin and Greek 
as compared with science and history, 
and throughout he held the undivided 
attention of a large and cultured 
audience. The question of what the 
pup:]1 should study has become the 
great question in education. Science 
and history call attention to the 
things of time and space, and help 
students to examine facts. Latin and 
Greek do not make this revelation 
immediately, but act on the student 
all through life. If fifty boys with 
six months’ experience in the study 
of Latin were placed on a prairie 
besides fifty other boys with equal 
educational advantages, except that 
they did not know Latin, the fifty 
who had a little knowledge of this 
language would far more readily 
learn the managament of municipal 
affairs than would the other fifty. 
The Romans were the great law- 
makers of the world, and an acquain- 
tance with their tongue gives facility 
in public affairs. The Greek imparts 
a@ different kind of benefit. This is 
the language of science, and gives a 
conception of the entire universe as a 
cosmos. These two languages are of 
more advantage to young students’ 
than science and history, but the 
latter should be taken later. 





Co-Education. 


N this topic Mrs. A. A. F. John- 
son, of Oberlin College, pre- 
sented a series of arguments before 
the congress of higher education cal- 
culated to convince all of both its 
feasibility and its necessity. At the 
same time she stated the advantages 
and the dangers of co-education in 
higher institutions of learning. Social- 
ly co-education makes the college 
years of a young man and a young 
woman harmonize with the rest of 
their lives. It conserves all that has 
been gained in well-organized families 
and happily connects one’s early 
social training with that larger, more 
useful sphere of life. Economically 
the method has special regard to the 
expenditure of money and the wise 
placing of teaching ability. Its 
chief danger lies in its inability to 
take care of itself. As the family and 
society must be judiciously ordered to 
bring about the best results, co-edu- 
cation must not be left to hoe its own 
row. Every college faculty ought to 
have some women in it to look after 
the interesis of the female students to 
whom these can go for counsel. 





Pror. R. G. Boonsr, of Indiana 
University, gave a course of lectures in 
the Bay View Summer University, on 
psychology and pedagogy, which 
won for him the highest praise from 


‘all who heard them. 
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ARKANSAS 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per year in advance. 
PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 


S. M, MATHES, Little Rock....... 


J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis.......... { Kditors. 


ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 


paid? 





Please notice the change in the 
ownership of the AMERICAN JoURNAL 
oF EpucaTIon, and send all letters 
and money to Perrin & Smith, 208 
Vine St., St. Louis. 


on 


A Curiosity. 


ERE is a curiosity that will in- 

terest the class in Higher Arith+ 
metic: Multiply a number cpmposed 
of the nine digits, 128,456,789, by 45, 
and the product is 5,555.555,505. Re- 
verse the figures in the multiplier, 54, 
and the product is 6,666,666,606. Re- 
verse the multiplicand to 987,654,321, 
and multiply by 45, and the product 
is 44.444,444.445. Reverse the multi- 
plier to 54, and the result is 53,333,- 
383,334. The first and last figures are 
the multiplier. 

Use half the multiplier, or 27, and 
the product is 26,666,666,667. The first 
and last figures are the multiplier. 
Reverse the figures of the multiplier 
to 72, and the product is 71,111,111,112 
the first and last being the multiplier. 
—Ed. Exchange. 


—~ 
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HAVE you seen the ‘‘new spelling 
game?’ Its use will help the pupils 
to language and to learn ‘“‘how to 
spell’ correctly, and teachers too 
would soon make 100 per cent. in the 
examinations on spelling. This would 
astonish both teachers and exami- 
ners too. A good thing to do, 





THE Institutes the past season in 
Missouri and in other states too, have 
been very successfull and very help- 
ful. The conductors have wisely intro- 
duced a more popular element into the 
evening meetings by a series of inter- 
esting lectures for the people. This 
latter feature should be kept up these 
long evenings during the fall and 
winter. 





Ir is intellectual force, not acquired 
knowledge, that is transmitted by 


heridity from one generation to an- 
other. 





THERE is yet time tosee the World’s 
Fair. No teacher can afford to miss it. 





Se 

MAKE your school helpful in every 
practicable way possible, wherever 
you teach. Show pupils how to prop- 
erly date and sign letters, how to com- 


What The Schools Cost, 

EOPLE begin to inquire carefully 
as to the outcome of the vast 

expenditure for education in the sev- 

eral states. 

They hold those who grant certifi- 

cates to persons to teach to a greater 

responsibility that these instructors 

shall be competent to instruct for the 

high duties and qualifications of 

American citizenship. 

These estimates take account only 

of the money paid out. In addition to 

this actual expenditure of money we 

must take account of the time used by 

the more than 12,000,000 of pupils, or 

to be official aud exact there are in 

the common schools 12,697,196 pupils 

enro'led, but theaverage daily attend- 

ance is only 8,004 275. 

New York expends $17,£43,880. 

Pennsylvania, $12,922,422. 

Illinois, $11,645,126. 

Ohio, $10,602,238. 

Massachusetts, $8,286,062. 

Towa, $6,382,953. 

Missouri, $5,432,262. 

Michigan, $5,349,366. 

Indiana, $5,245,218. 

California, $5,187,162. 

Kansas, $4,972,067. 

Minnesota, $4,183,310. 

Wisconsin, $3,801,212. 

Nebraska, $3,376,332. 

New Jersey, $3,823,067. 

Texas, $3,278,200. 

Kentucky, $2,260,468. 

Rhode Island, $1, 157,014 

Maryland, $1,910,663. 

Colorado, $1,681,379. 

Virginia, $1,606,509. 

Tennessee, $1,526,241. 

Maine, $1,327,553. 

South Dakota, $1,119,630. 

West Virginia, $1,198,493. 

Arkansas, $1,016 776 

Mississippi, $1,107,970. 





A correspondent comments as fol- 
lows On Sousa’s Concert Band, which 
is now engaged at the St. Louis Ex- 
position : 

“For hours the people sat and list- 
ened to the music of Sousa’s splendid 
band. The great leader had chosen 
selections which covered almost the 
entire range of sentiment. First faint 
and tender above the silent throng 
sounded the strains of some simple 
ballad. Then louder and deeper were 
heard the inspiring measures of a 
classic hymn, rendered doubly im- 
pressive by the unequaled splendor of 
the amphitheater in which it was 
rendered. ‘I never saw a gathering 
more in sympathy with a musician,’ 
said Sousa, ‘and the wonder of it al! 
is, that they will sit here for hours, as 
they do, and listen to us as we play.’”’ 


2 





About Right. give them space. Those who object 
to a more careful and thorough ex- 
amination as to both character and 
qualification, must remember that, 
0 A ecete sends us the tollowing in addition to the time expended, 
important and interesting \the direct money expenditure for 
INFORMATION BLANK schools in the United States runs up 
which was used at one of the success-| to something over one hundred and 
ful and profitable County Teachers’ | thirty-two millions. The people have 
Institutes in Missouri the pastseason.|a right to know-—-must know the 
Of the twenty questions asked there | qualification of those to whom this 
is not one but what would be helpful | vast amount is paid. 
to the “Board of Examiners” and to| The information blank form which 
any school officer in the country, who| we commend reads as follows: 
ought to know the status of the | 
teacher employed. | 
We print the questions as sent in, 
hoping they may be useful in other 





“You may be rightly just, 
Whatever I shall think.” 
—SuaAk,. 


counties and in other States also. ‘ea ac eta Tian s sec ham 7 
We shall be glad if anyone else mm | a cssssssssseseeseneee Conductor 

a better series, to have them sent in 

and we will cheerfully and promptly | .........0000 ssssssssssseeereeeseees Instructors 


Write below, neatly, in the blank spaces provided, the information 
called for: 


1. This date 


2. Your name 


SOOO EE NOOO EE ORR OOE HEHEHE EEEE HEE EH OER. COREE MORE eeeeeeeeHeeEee 


SHOE Ee CORRE ROOD Meee eH eer ee BOneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


oy ete AIR MIO isc sivas in taknrconstnsnosenaber dec eeerevtansits SIE cals ccnduchcvadisoshesssnoedta tana 
ie RMR a WRI rik deren tne iconv cinta aks sssias be sobs codecs Suansizadvsbaeapaaouennsmansspnesdiepsoncahee tan tahal 
C. WU LONG FO DAVAO RAR IG sas ciscisccilesicccccesiscnsessesecésvcsseneceee ayaicaseneonnd eae obbet 
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Ee In Ro ann USN GUL WS OC SDNTRRIBIND 55. 51; spa sesccossesecoovecncoransscmosotwecnoubopuatepnents 
Ss. NG BEREO OE FOE BANG COTTON vases coseicsasernsoensnsnesey onsesovensesven esnnedoduspisovece 
9. Where was it received ? 


OEE REE OS POCO Oe FORO Oe TEESE FERRE EEEEES HORE EOEEEE ERED SOEOEE EEGs COHEEE 


10. When was it received 2..............cccssseeeeseeee 
RS. "POP WEALELARS Ao YOu BOW MI DIT 2 ioiecsss vss ivese cscess scnsoonsonssccnccnecesestecesoons 
12. Where were you educated 2..............000 


138. What bovks on teaching have you read the past year? 


One e nent eeeeee teen. eenees 
EON OOO NORE OREO R TREE EE EEEOS SHEE EEEEEEES SEEEEEEEEEEEESOEEEOEOOES SESE OSEEEEEEEEEE HEHEHE EEEEES wens ESOS OEESE EOOEEEEEEEEE 
ee eeeeneneeee cennee 
COPE NN OREN POOR E EOE E. CHEER, HEEEELEEEES FEEEEEEOEEOEESEEEESEEEEE OSES EE OOOEES HeEEES IEEEEEEEEEEE TEESE SEES OEE HOES E EE EEEE FOREST 
CRRRET ORE RT CERO EEEEREEE EEE EHEOOEEE FOOTY EERSTE EEEEEEESEEESESESOS EEO OEEEEOES SEOEEEEEEEEE FEEOEEEEESEESEEEEEEEEOEEEEE ES EEES BOEEE 
aeeeneeee 
HERE RE EEE E EEE OORO TEESE EL EEEE EEEERE NESE OESEEEEEEEEER: EEEEEEEEEESE ESSER TSEEES COREEEEEEEES EEEESS TEEEEHEEEEEEE ES OOOOOR EERE ES EEEEEE 


CRORE TREE ROOT EEOEEEE CEE SORE HEESEREOEEE “EEE HERES SOOOEESOOEEEE COEE SEER E HESS CHEESE HESS OOEEe Eee eeEeee ee tee: SHOEet 


16. Do you read any of your County papers ?.,........::..ccc:0secsseseseeeees 


17. What other papers or magazines do you read ? 


18. Are you a member of the State Teachers’ Reading Circle ?...............0 
19. In your last school, did you use the Official Course of Study ?........... 


20. Where, and for what length of time, have you attended school during 


the past scholastic year? 


TEETER Re H Ee EOE OE EEO EEE EE EET ESE EEOEE SHEE EE EEEEEE HEHEHE EEEEES SEE EE EOE ERE EREEEEEE 
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WE are glad to observe and to make 
mention of the fact that in a larger 


the compensation of competent teach- 
ers has been increased Teachers 
have also been re-engaged more 





pute interest, how to measure wood, 
land, etc., etc. 


j Promptly and more generally than 
ever before. 


number of instances than ever before | 


AGENTS $50to $100,550. 
Ladies or Gents, Best seller known, Need 
ed atevery house, place of business or farm 
the yearround. “He Kleetric Motor 
ransallkindsoflightmachinery. Cheap 
@st poweron earth. Connected instantly te 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentist? 
machinery, &c. Clean, Noiseless, last® 
® life-time. No experience needed. 

show in operation means a sale, Guat 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free. 


W. ©. HARRISON & CO., Columbus, & 


ELECTROPOISE, 


The Electropoise is no doubt a success and has 
been adopted into my family. At first we could 
see no good in the small contrivance from the 
fact that we did not need the ‘ conventional 
spoon,”’ But an intelligent use of the Electro- 
poise will prove a blessing to the sick and a rest 
ons nauseous drugs Yours truly, W. S. Hills, 
Pastor Congregational Church, Republic, Mo. 

For terms and circulars, apply to A. BR. Plank, 
410 Mermod & Jaccard Building, St. Louis, 

6-1t. 
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School Savings Banks. 

HE school savings banks teach- 
ing spread so encouragingly 
last year that we cordially ask the | 
states and territories to take it up as | 
a department at their coming autum- 
nal conventions. The institution of 
this inculeation of thrift and economy 
can be advanced happily by women 
It is pleasant work, because it meets 
quick response. The school directors, 
teachers, parents and bankers unite 
in approving of and establishing the 
easy system of training school children 
to business habits and self-responsi- 
bility. The collection and care of the 
children’s savings occupies but fifteen 
minutes per week of any teacher’s 
time. It is an interesting diversion 
and the incalculation of thrift re- 
bounds on the lives and habits of those 
having the care of the children in the 

school-house and in the home. 


With the saving of money, that 
might otherwise be foolishly spent or 
not earned, the great lesson of person- 
al accountability is naturally taught. 
Generosity as well as economy is op- 
portunely engendered. The boy and 
the girl having equal chance to be-| 
come bank depositors are not likely to 
imbibe the mistaken idea that money 
earning, possession and self-independ- 
ence are guaged by sex. They feel 
the growth of a better and higher 
equality. While encouraging this 
saving of pennies we endeavor to 
teach the best and true use of mney 
as a comfort factor. It is only those 
who possess that can enjoy the delight 
of giving. The girl who buys a dainty 
or comfort for a sick mother, the boy 
who surprises his father with a new 
necktie or help in some family need 
knows the best joy of possession. Thir- 
ty-four thousand school children in the 
United States have now one hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars in the 
banks of the country as their school 





deposits. Double that amount has 
been deposited, about half the money | 
having been withdrawn for use or 
transferred to the outside accounts of 
the pupils on their leaving school. 
We have this thrift teaching in one 
hundred and twenty public schools in 
Pennsylvania, fifty of them in my 
own county, Montgomery, and several 
others take it up this fall. A number 
adopted the teaching last year, be- 


ts 


cause of the entire satisfaction ex- 
pressed by those who began using the 
system a year or two earlier. Girard 
College engenders practical economy 
in this way, the president having be- 


|come interested in our scheme last 


winter. Prominent educators manifest 
continual sympathy with the work. 
Philanthropisis are free to say the 
School Savings Bank is a ready key 
to reform, and that a nation thus 
trained must have vastly less extreme 
poverty, intemperance and crime. 
Self-res, onsibility, self-respect, pos- 
session and practical knowledge of 
initial business methods is in itselfa 
great safeguard. 

For ten cents a full line of literature, 
explaining the simple application of 
thjs popular teaching, will be for- 
warded by addressing me at Norris- 
town, Pa. 

I ask of each state and territorial 
executive in this general way, as I 
have, personally, thoughtful consid- 
eration of this department of effective 
and acceptable reform, and the ap- 
pointment of exponents of the work 
wherever it is practicable. We have 
some county superintendents ot the 
department in New York, California 
and Pennsylvania ; state superintend- 
ents in Maine, Missouri, Nevado, 
Idaho, Wisconsin and North Dakota. 

Yours for the inculcation of thrift 
and the uplifting of humanity. 

SaRA Louisa OBERHOLTZER, 
W. and N. Supt. Schoo’s Sav- 
inys Banks, Norristown, Pa. 


Only $2.00. 


WE have made arrangements with 
the publishers of The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, to furnish this beatiful, 
illustrated magazine and the AMERI- 
OAN JoURNAL OF EDUCATION at the 
low rate of $2.00. This periodical is 
one of the finest monthlies in the 
world, and the very large circulation 
it has suddenly attained is an evidence 
of its great popularity. Send $2.00 to 
this office, and you will receive The 
Co:mopolitan and the JOURNAL for 
one year. 








IT is stated that the average salaries 
tor men is only $37.76 per month ; and 
for women, $30.78. Iowa is able to 
make the mininmum average salary 
$50.00 per month, and this ought to be 
done in this, as well as in every other 
State. 
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TEACHERS WANTED.— American 


Teachers’ Bureau, St, Louis, 





EST RY ona ORGAN 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
ightial quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


¢ Minnufacturers and Deslers, 
916 and 918 Olive 8t., 8t, Louis, Mo. 














Is Spelling a Lost Art? 
HE Lockport Sun says eighty-five 
teachers entered a spelling con- 
test at Teachers’ Institutein that city, 
Wednesday. Their participation in 
the contest was compulsory, althongh 
a@ prize, a dictionary, was given the 
winner. Of the entire eighty-five 
only five spelled ‘-Rensselaer”’ correct- 
ly. ‘‘Acknowledgment’’ was mis- 
spelled by sixty-three, or about 74 per 
cent of the entire number of contes- 
tants. ‘‘Supersede’’ was misspelled by 
fifty-eight contestants ; ‘‘resuscitate’’ 
by fifty-four; ‘‘excellence’”’ by fitty- 
six; ‘‘benefitted,’’ by fifty-eight; ‘“‘bus- 
iness,”’ by fifty ; ‘‘medal” and ‘“main- 
tenance,’’ by forty-five each; ‘‘milli- 
ner,” by forty-eight; ‘‘pretentious’’ 
and ‘‘gaseous,’’ each by forty-three, 
and ‘‘concede,’”’? by forty-nine. That 
is, each of these words was missed by 
over one-half the contestants. In the 
local columns we enter more fully into 
detail as to the other words misspelled 
by a large percentage, but the in- 
stances noted above will be sufficient 
for our purpose and show the general 
character of the words propounded 
and misspelled. 

Now, when so large a proportion of 
teachers misspell so heavy percent 
ages as these, and it be borne in mind 
that no obsolete, unusual, or ‘‘catch”’ 
word, properly so called, appears in 
the entire list, it justifies, we think, 
the inquiry with which we introduce 
this comment. It must not, however, 
be concluded by any ambitious neigh- 
bor that Niagara is alone in the poor 
spelling of her teachers. Far from it; 
on the contrary, Instructor Sanford 
informs us that she averages well with 
other counties in which he has insti- 
tuted similar spelling contests. In 
Rensselaer County, for instance, the 
seat of literature, laundrying, brew- 
eries, enlightenment, and the Troy 
Press, seven contestants could not 
spell the name of their own county. 
It appears in fact to be a puzzler 
every where Prof. Sanford gives it out. 

“Genesee” never fails to bag a 
goodly number of victims; and ‘‘Nica- 
ragua’’ can always be relied on fora 
few. Shall we confess to Prof. San- 
ford that we are notso sure ‘‘Niagara”’ 
if propounded, might not have been 
misspelled by a half dozen or so? One- 
fifth of our letters from points within 
the county come directed ‘‘Niagra.”’ 
Nor do we doubt that a similar num- 
ber of Chautauquans would fail on the 
name of their county, and we imagine 
it would bea safe wager that seven 
teachers, at an institute held in that 
plac», provided no previous hint were 
given, would misspell ‘‘Skaneateles.”’ 

Yet it cannot be denied that these 
are common geographical names, 
mostly of localities in our own State. 
Surely no great proportion of teachers 
should misspell them. Again, ‘‘al- 
leged,’”’ “changeable,” ‘“eligible,’’ 
‘chrysanthemum,’ ‘parallel,’ ‘‘par- 
alysis,” ‘“catarrhal,” “‘hemorrhage,”’ 


“separate,” 
words so persistently misspelled that 


and “symmetry” are 
the very fact should attract no- 
tice in our schools, and the teachers 
should not only spell them correctly 
and without hesitation themselves, 
but teach their scholars to do likewise. 

Restore the spelling bee or, what is 
better, let the children as well as the 
old folks practice with the new, inter- 
esting and instructive spelling game. 





Why Not? 

R. ROBERT LUCE says in the 
Journal of Education, ‘If I had 
my way, the public,—that is, the 
adult public,—would be admitted 
without let or hindrance to every cor- 
ner of every public library, and have 
perfect right to take down and examine 
every book init. The cost of the few 
volumes that would be stolen would 
be offset a hundredfold by the benefits 
young men and women would get 
from learning how to explore litera- 
ture, and the time that would besaved 
to more elderly students. One 
scholar created by free access to the 
shelves of a public library, one inven- 
tion carried out, Ove orator nurtured, 
one poet inspired, would be worth 
more than the cost of all the books 

that wold be stolen in a century.” 

He says further thatit is the duty 
of every teacher to ‘foster by suggest- 
ing appropriate books that can be 
secured from the library. To do this 
well requires from the teacher himself 
a wide knowledge of literature that 
is too often wanting. It is, then, his 
duty rather than his privilege to be 
himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the resources of the local library. If 
he neglects this, he wastes an oppor- 
tunity for helping the youth in his 
charge to become happier and better. 
This is the primary function of educa- 
tion too often lost sight of in the nar- 
rower view of teaching as a work 
merely of imparting information. 
Text-books do not include all the 
mental food the youthful brain de- 
serves or can digest. That which is 
to be found in the volumes on the 
library shelves may be made equally 
nutritious, and it is part of the teach- 
er’s province to see that it is judicious- 
ly absorbed.” 





PLEASE to give the names of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s cabinet in the next 
issue of the JoURNAL and oblige H. C. 
L., Weatherford, Texas, Aug. 20, 1893. 


Secretary of State, Walter Q. Gres- 
ham of Indiana; Secretary of Treasury, 
John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky ; Secre- 
tary of War, Daniel S. Lamont, of 
New York; Secretary of Navy, Hilary 
A. Herbert, of Alabama; Secretary of 
Interior, Hoke Smith, of Georgia; 
Secretary of Agriculture, J. Sterling 
Morton, of Nebraska; Postmaster 
General, Wilson S. Bissell, of New 
York; Attorney General, Richard 





Olney, of Massachusetts. 
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WE ought to do our teachers the 
justice in ali the States to arrange for 
their prompt and liberal payment at 
the end of each month as other em- 
ployes of the county and State are 
paid? 


eee 





Please notice the change in the 
ownership of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, and send all letters 
aud money to Perrin & Smith, 208 
Vine St., St. Louis. 


Good Reading. 








BY E. 0. FIELD. 
NE of the greatest mistakes edu- 
cators have is the elimination 
of the thorough drill in reading from 
the higher grades of our publicschools. 
Until recently they have taught that 
good reading is a very desirable ac- 
complishment, and many of them still 
adhere to their former opinions, 
though reading, as an art, has been 
eliminated from the curriculum of 
many schools. The latter class of 
educators believe that the careful drill 
in reading accomplishes several ob- 
jects in addition to excellence in read- 
ing, viz.: that it teaches language and 
expression, aids the art of composi- 
tion, secures correct pronunciation as 
well as distinct enunciation, and 
thereby assures a clear utterance, 
such as the audience canhear. In our 
non-readiug schools visitors can hear 
few pupils recite, because they mum- 
ble or speak sorapidly and indistinctly 
that understanding them is out of the 
question. The thorough reading drill 
will correct this evil. The following 
facts show that the evils of discarding 
reading are beginning to appear: 


1. College professors criticise our 
public schools for sending to them so 
many students who are deficient in 
ability to express their thoughts, and 
in spelling. In part the reading drill 
will correct this. Twenty years ago 
there were more good readers than 
there are to-day, and fewer college 
students deficient in fundamental 
culture. 

2. A clergyman says, that as a 
consequence of discontinuing reading 
in the schools of his town, no member 
or graduate of the high school is 
called upon to read in public. The 
different denominations have enter- 
tainments frequently, and two or three 
parties, not members or gradua‘es of 
of the high school, but who have 
given much attention to reading, and 
perhaps to elocution, are called in for 
readers. He has inquired of reliable 





8. A Sunday-school teacher having | when sifting and criticizing are car- 


a class of young men, most of them | 


graduates of the high school, says 
that they are such poor readers that 
he not only has to correct their halt- 
ing manner of reading the Bible, but 
actually has to tell them how to pro- 
nounce some common words. 

4. A school committee recently re- 
jected a young applicant for a school 
on the ground of poor reading and 
spelling. And this evil will be ten 
times worse in ten years, as time will 
aggravate it, unless the drill in read- 
ing is restored to its former place. 

5. A teacher of nineteen years, ex- 
perience in a New England city says, 
“The worst of all fads 1s that of dis- 
continuing reading in schools. Al- 
ready the evil is manifest in the high 
school, and parents are complaining 
that their children are poor readers 
and spellers.’’ 

6. A merchant, hearing parties 
speaking of reading being discontin- 
ued in many schools, remarked, ‘‘That 
will account for this fact; the young 
fellows who apply for places in our 
stores cannot write a decent letter, 
poor use of language, poor spellers, 
and know not how to use capital 
letters. It would not be so if they 
were well drilled in reading.’’—New 
England Journal of Education. 





Class Recitation. 


BY W. T. HARRIS. 


HAVE tried to set down some of 
the true methods of conducting a 
class recitation, and to point out some 
of its advantages over the teaching of 
a private tutor or over the old mem- 
oriter system supposed to be still in 
vogue in many schools in this country. 
It should be explained that our 
American word “‘recitation” is used 
in English to mean the declamation of 
of a piece of prose or poetry committed 
to memory. What we call ‘‘recitation”’ 
they call a ‘“‘lesson”’ or a “‘class-exer- 
cise.’’ I have tried to set down briefly 
the true method of class recitation to 
together and its advantages. 


While the poor teacher labors with 
pupils individually, dividing up his 
time into small portions, and is obliged 
to flit from one subject to another with 
such precipitation as to preclude the 
possibility of doing justice to the sub- 
ject, the good teacher knows how to 
manipulate his class as a whole. He 
knows how to bring every part of it 


to the support of every other part; | ferent members of the class. 


how to help each individual by means 
of the insights of his fellows. 


He thereby gains time to consider | i 





ried on under the teacher’s direction, 
is of far greater benefit to each and 
every pupil of the class than a private 
recitation of the same lesson could 
have been, even with the teacher’s 
whole time devoted to the one pupil. 
This will appear from the following 
consideration : 

The good teacher does not waste 
very much of his time lecturing to his 
pupils on the theme of his lesson. He 
sets them to searching, each for him- 
self, in preparing the lesson. Hence, 
when the class comes to recitation he 
has nearly his whole time to compare 
and bring together results, and need 
not take up time in merely commupi- 
cating information. 

The first object of his recitation is 
to draw out each pupil’s own view of 
the subject matter of the lesson. Ac- 
cordingly, as one after another recites, 
our teacher probes beneath the mere 
first statements for the more compre- 
hensive phase which should lie in the 
pupil’s mind if he understands what 
he is reciting, By a few searching 
questions the pupil is brought up 
against some phase of his lesson that 
his thoughts had not reached. Now 
begins the real work of the recitation; 
this pupil shall now supplement or 
perfect his own views by those of 
others. The teacher rapidly calls out 
from a dozen other members of the 
class, all eager toadd their statements, 
just what is needed to correct the one- 
sided character of the recitation of : he 
first pupil. It will always happen, in 
getting at this result, that several new 
—not even in the mind of the teacher 
at the moment—are elicited, all 
tending toclear up and amplify the 
exposition. 

The teacher is well aware that by 
drawing out from the different mem- 
bers of the class before him these 
statements and corrections he is ac- 
complishing far more for them than 
his own statements or corrections 
could do. Not what he does directly, 
but what he gets the pupil to do, is of 
value. There are two aspects of this 
which deserve special note: 

1. The statement of an idea in 
& pupil’s own words is apt to be better 
fitted to the capacity of comprehen- 
sion which his fellows possess, and 
therefore to arouse more vivid ideas in 
their minds. The necessary crude- 
ness and narrowness of such ideas get 
corrected by the variation of state- 
ment which is obtained from the dif- 
Each 
pupil sees several phases that entirely 
escaped him in the course of his own 
investigation, and even the particular 


each subject thoroughly. But not | view that he seized is made clearer by 
only this, he manages the class in such | the discussion. 


a@ way as to bring out the deatails of | 


2 The pupil is aroused and stimu- 


the lesson in a variety of different lated to a new method of study on the 


aspects; each pupil giving the results | 
of his own study, and learning from 
the others their results. 


next lesson. He has obtained a peep 


| through the lenses of other minds, 
This kaleid-| and cannot fail to remember these of the relative merits of oral and text- 





tical collision of one intellect with 
another, and acumen is sharpened and 
habits of the closest attention are 
engendered. 

In the other form of recitation all 
these advantages are lacking. By 
what means can the teacher make up 
for the want of that powerful stimulus 
to activity which the presence of en- 
thusiastic classmates gives to the 
pupil? How can the teacher so adapt 
his own explanations and corrections 
to the mind of his pupil as to produce 
the same enlightening results as the 
restatements of his classmates do? 
Finally, by what means can the 
teacher arouse himself to that height 
of thought which the presence of a 
class of eager pupils excites in him? 
One pupil looking one way is nothing 
to a score or more with different points 
of view; they take in the whole hori- 
zon, and the teacher must ascend to 
the most comprehensive platform in 
order to be equal to the occasion. 


Those educators who would look for 
superior instruction from the private 
individual tuition of the teacher cer- 
tainly mistake the nature of true 
education. Self-activity, power for 
independent research, acute, critical 
insight—how can these be obtained 
apart from contact with one’s fellow- 
men striving toward the same goal? 
There can be no doubt that such peo- 
ple are misled into the belief that 
cramming, or one-sided capricious in- 
sights are better than these qualities. 

T'he educator who has looked widely 
over the field does not need to be told 
that just here lies the most important 
point in pedagogy. The initiation of 
the youth into the great secret of com- 
bination with his tellowmen—where 
can it be done so well as in the school? 
The school should help each strug- 
gling boy or girl to ascend above his 
idiosyncrasy and achieve the univer- 
sal forms of activity which will make 
the free man or woman. It is clear 
that with the close personal relation 
of the private tutor, the chances are 
against that emancipation of indi- 
viduality which the school secures. 
The privately educated youth is apt 
to be non-sympathetic, and to he 
uncertain and hesitating in his deal- 
ing with men. He has not learned by 
early contact with youth of his own 
age how to suppress what is merely 
subjective and peculiar to himself, 
aud how to square his views with 
what is objective and universal. 
Hence he lacks directive power among 
his fellowmen, and this is the most 
serious defect in the culture of life. 
He must borrow directive power from 
others. 

Such an education is a preparation 
for a misanthropic, unhappy life, and 
only the furce of circumstances can 
overcome its damaging defects. 

This discussion, as before intimated, 
has likewise a bearing on the question 


parties in several other towns, and oscope view of a subject as reflected | different points of view in preparing @ ‘book instruction. It is not clear how 
from the minds of a whole class,| new lesson. It is, moreover, a prac- | ‘far the memoriter recitation is from 


finds the same to be true there. 
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the recitation conducted by a good 
teacher? The teacher who allows 
parrot-like repetition of the words in 
the book to pass unquestioned is not a 
teacher that deserves to have charge 
of a class at all. He has not learned 
to manipulate the instrument placed 
in his hands, and would accomplish 
just as much with pupils taken indi- 
vidually as in classes. 

While the good oral teacher secures 
many of these advantages, he is not 
able to secure all. The pupils come 
before him to receive information on 
the day’s lesson and not to be critical- 
ly tested on what they have done, and 
on the methods they have used. It 
is true that they can be tested on the 
previous lesson, but it would be better 
to have them responsible also for 
definite labor on the lesson of to-day. 
Meanwhile if the oral instructor is 
comparatively no better than a major- 
ity of teachers in schools as they are, 
it is evident that the pupils will not 
be powerfully aroused to self-activity 
of any sort except play. Yet even 
memorizing the words of the book is 
self-activity, although of a very low 
order; it is certainly a higher activity 
than the process of repeating state- 
ments after the dictation of the 
teacher. 

But the good teacher will strive by 
all means to develop in his pupils the 
most rapid growth of mental inde- 
pendence. He will teach him how to 
pursue his investigations on any topic 
by sifting to the very bottom the 
statements made in the book. Under 
the good teacher a pupil will learn to 
compare one assertion with another, 
and one man’s view with another; to 
verify his ideas by consulting differ- 
ent autorities; to gain a comprehen- 
sive insight by exhausting the sources 
of information on a given subject. 
Original investigation should not so 
much precede as follow a mastery of 
what has already been accomplished. 
No one in his senses would recommend 
a young man to spend his time en- 
deavoring to make discoveries in elec- 
tricity or chemistry before he had 
made himself acquainted with the 
present developments in those prov- 
inces. 
Specialization in School Work. 

PECIALIZATION is coming into 
public school work in two ways, 
Whenever more than one teacher is 
required ina high school there is a 
natural and wise tendency to divide 
the work on department lines, so that 
one teaches science, another language, 
and another history or literature, for 
example. In the larger schools this 
specialization can be carried much 
farther on account of the number of 
teachers, and consequently in the 
high schools of large cities we have 
something very like departments, 
with department teachers. The ad- 
vantages in the way of thoroughness 





energy are of course obvious. On the 
other hand the differentiation of 
courses and the multiplication of elec- 
tives in our higher institutions drives 
to the same result. These courses 
force the student to determine quite 
early whether he will put his strength 
on the literary or on the scientific 
sides of education; and very soon he 
learns that he must narrow his aim 
more rigidly in order to attain any 
marked success. Thus he specializes 
of necessity, on account of the breadth 
and seriousness of modern higher in- 
struction. If he turns to teaching as 
a profession he no longer teels willing 
to teach every thing. The good work 
he has done in a few lines make him 
recognize his weakness in others. He 
wishes to work in the field or fields 
in which he has made the best prep- 
aration, and in which he rightly feels 
that he can do the best service. Thus 
specialization tends oa both sides to 
establish itself, and s -hool officers are 
learning to look for “a teacher of 
science,” ‘‘a teacher of languages,”’ or 
‘ta teacher of literature and history.”’ 

The tendency is inevitable, and the 
result of it is greatly to increase the 
depth and serio.1sness of the teaching 
in schools where it is established. It 
ought not, therefore, to be resisted, as 
is sometimes doae by dividing the 
work among teachers so as to compel 
all to work ia as many fields as possi- 
ble, or by frequent and arbitrary 
changes in the work assigned to one 
teacher. Itis true that the general 
culture of the teacher should be wider 
than the range of high school studies, 
and the requirements for a certificate 
are intended to secure this. Butit by 
no means follows that his knowledge is 
equally complete in all the lines or that 
his tastes and aptitudes are equal for 
all. Neitheris it true that for him or for 
the school is it better that he should 
try to keep up to the required level in 
all branches than that he should ex- 
tend his knowledge and skill in cer- 
tain ones as concentration is better. 
Thus specialization among school 
teachers is desireable, and we may say 
is inevitable. 

It is evident that the specializa- 
tion must be at first along the lines 
already indicated. Science teaching, 
to be satisfactory, must be largely 
laboraiory work, and therefore re- 
quires special aptitudes and prepara- 
tion. Languages are not to be taught 
successfully by any one having a smat 
tering of them. Full knowledge and 
clear preception of ends to be attained, 
on the part of the teacher, imply 
specialized training. History and 
literature, seriously treated, are simi- 
larly exacting.— Wisconsin Journal of 
Eiucation. 





THE National Museum at Washing- 
ton, in its exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
displays a collection of coins and other 
metal money valued at nearly one 





of knowledge and concentratiun of 


The Wonders of Our Language. 


HE construction of the American 
language must appear most for- 
midable to a foreigner. One of them, 
looking ata picture of a numbez of ves- 
sels said, ‘‘See that flock of ships.’’ 
He was told that a ‘‘flock” of ships was 
called a ‘‘fleet,’’ and that a ‘‘fleet’’ of 
sheep was called a ‘flock.’ 

And we will add, for his guidance 
in mastering the intricacies of our 
language, ‘‘a flock of girls’’ is called a 
“bevy,’’ thata bevy of wolves is called 
a ‘‘pack,’? and a pack of thieves is 
called a ‘‘gang,’’ and a gang of angels 
is called a ‘‘host,’’ and a host of por- 
poises is called a “‘shoal’’ and a shoal 
of buffalves is called «a ‘‘herd,”’ and a 
herd of children is called a ‘‘troop,” 
and a troop of partridges is called a 
“covey,’’ and a covey of beauties is 
called a “‘galaxy,’’ and a galaxy of 
ruffians is called a “horde,” and a 
horde of rubbish is called a heap, and 
a heap of oxen is called a ‘‘drove,’’ and 
a drove of blackguards is called a 
‘‘m>b,’? and a mob of whales is called 
a ‘‘school,’’ and a school of worshipers 
is called a ‘“‘congregation,’’ and a con- 
gregation of engineers is called a 
“corps,’? and a corps of robbers is 
called a ‘‘band,’’ and a band of locusts 
is called a ‘‘swarm,” and a swarm of 
people is called a “‘crowd,’”’ and a 
crowd of puppiesis called a “‘litter,”’ 
and a litter of chickens is called a 
‘brood,’’ and a brood of fish is called 
a ‘“‘school,’”’ and a school of biscuits is 
called a “batch.’—Florida School 
Journal. 





Miss EuIzaBeTH P. HUGHES, Prin- 
cipal Cambridge (England) Training 
College, in her address on “The Edu- 
cation of Teachers’”’ before the Educa- 
tion Congress at Chicago, said: 

“T venture to prophesy that within 
half a century an untrained teacher 
will have as little chance of success as 
an untrained doctor or an untrained 
nurse. I maintain that all teachers, 
from the university professor to the 
teacher of the kindergarten, men as 
well as women, over and above a good 
general education ought to have a 
professional training for their difficult 
and important work.” 


——_——_e-4o——_—_—_—_—_ 


THE article by A. Tolman Smith on 
“The Educational Congress’’ at Chi 
cago, which we present in another 
column, is perhaps as complete and 
comprehensive as any which will 
appear outside the ‘‘official report.’’ 
We commend it to the careful atten- 
tion of our readers. It was furnished 
for the educational number of The 
Independent. 
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Please notice the change in the 
ownership of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION, and send all letters 
and money to Perrin & Smith, 208 





million dollars. 


Vine St., St. Louis. 


J.B.MERWIN & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE 


J. B. Merwin School Supply Co, 


WILL CONTINUE TO 
MANUFACTURE AND TO 8UPPLY 


School Desks and Seats, Maps, 
Blackboards, Charts, and 
all other ‘‘tools to work with 
in the school room,’ the 
same as for the past quarter 
of a century. 

Address all letters to 


J.B. Merwin & Go 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A. J. CHILD & SON. 
209-211 Market St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Do a general Commission Business and 
fill all manner of Country orders for Sup- 
plies at Wholesale Prices. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS FREE. 


Mention American Fournal of Education. 


All Trains 
of the 
Big Four Route 


Pass in full Panoramic View of the 
buildings of the World’s Fair on an El- 
evated Track, affording passengers an 
excellent view from the car windows 


A Station at the Grounds 











To Chicago 











has been established for the convenience 
of patrons. From the Exposition the 
route is through six miles of the beauti- 
ful suburbs along the lake front to the 
magnificent new Twelfth Street Station, 
convenient to the Auditorium, Victoria, 
Richelieu, Leland, and other principal 
hotels, and the down town business 
portion of the city. 


Unequalled Service 


of Wagner Sleeping Cars, Private Com 
partment, Sleeping Buffet Cars, Reclin 
ing Chair Cars, Parlor and Cafe Cars 
Elegant Coaches and Hotel Dining Cars 


East and West. 


The Big Four Route is the popular 
line between St. Louis, Peoria, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Dayton, Springfield, 
Columbus and New York and Boston. 


The Southwestern Limited Is 
the ‘‘Finest Train in 
America ’”’ 

Running solid every day in the year be- 
tween these great cities with Wagner 
Sleeping Cars, Combination Smoking 
Library and Cafe Cars, and Hotel Din- 

ing cars. 
O. G. MURRAY, 


Second Vice-Pres 
Cincinnati, O. 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen. Pass. and 
Ticket Agt. 





OnE secret of Gladstone's tireless 
activity and youthful vigor is sug- 
gested by the following illustration 
given by the great statesman not long 
ago: ‘There was once a road leading 
out of London on which more horses 
died than on any other, and inquiry 
revealed the fact that it was perfectly 
level. Consequently the animals in 
traveling over it used only one set of 
muscles.’ It is the variety of his 


life’s activity that has preserved his 
body and mind in so wonderful a de- 





gree of vigor. 
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ARE the funds on hand,— and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 





WE ouGHT to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and State 
officers are paid in every State in the 
Union, and as fast as practical, we 
should provide for longer school terms 
so that the children would not lose 
during thelong vacation, the most that 
they are taught while they attend 
school during the short terms. 

STATE SuPT. HENRY RAAB, Spring- 
field, [ll., is president of the Illinois 
Teachers’ Reading Circle, and County 
Supt. C, J. Kinnie, of Rockford, sec- 
retary and manager, Address the 
manager at Rockford for circular and 
other information. 





SE er 
THE executive committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association are 
already making preparations for the 
next meeting, which will be held at 
Springfield, Dec. 26, 27 and 28. 

By the late school census there are 
207,183 pupils in Maine. 

> 

THE Chicago Herald probably 
voiced the sentiment of those best 
able to judge of the permanent results 
of the ‘*World’s Educational Con- 
gress.” 

The Herald said editorially: 

“The education congress is one of 
the most impressive that has been 
held since the opening of the fair, * 

* * Tis delegates need no creden- 
tials. They are for the most part 
widely known among all who give 
thought to education problems, and 
they are in the high esteem of those 
whose judgment is alone worthy 
reckoning. 

“Nothing is easier than for irre- 
sponsible and illiterate criticisms to 
describe these leaders of education as 
cranks, faddists, and charlatans. 
Nothing is truer than that it is to the 
men and women who have generally 
been thus designated by uncouth car- 
pers the schooling of the world is in- 
debted for its universal and constant 
striding on in useful and elevating 
progress. * * * It is these advance 
thinkers that have lifted primary 
education for the children of the great 
working world out of its narrowness 
and niggardliness, and made the 
primary school system of all great 
countries their greatest profit and 








education is the only age in which 
childhood gets its natural birthright ; 
and it is the privilege of those in 
whose hands this birthright lies tor 
administration to see to it that no 
barriers shall stand between the child 
and its rights. Higher education may 
safely be left to solve its own prob- 
lems. Lower education, the founda- 
tion of all that comes after it, is the es- 
pecial responsibility of the education 
congress.”’ 

The limitations and danger from 
ignorance grow greater every day, 
but the teachers and their work grow 
greater with the danger. 

This work consists, above all, in 
creating institutions which survive 
newspaper scribblers and which lay 
the foundations on which an endear- 
ing Christian civilization will be es- 
tablished. 


—_ 





As Important for Girls as for 
Boys. 
R. C. M. WOODWARD, Dean of 
of the Manual Training School 
of Washington University, St. Louis, 
in his article on Manual Training, in 
the educational number of The Inde- 
pend-nt, makes the rather startling 
proposition that ‘‘as a means for se- 
curing mental growth, it is evident 
that manual training is as important 
for girls as for boys, though itis pos- 
sible that its economic value is less 
pronounced, The thinking of girls 
should be as vigorous and clear and 
logical as that of boys. They should 
be equally dissatisfied with meaning- 
less words and uuintelligible pro- 
cesses, and equally hungry for a judi- 
cious knowledge of affairs. The 
responsibilities of women are great in 
many fields, and they must be fitted 
to bear them. There may be some 
difficulties in arranging the curricu- 
lum of a manual training school for 
girls; but I suspect that most of them 
have baen successfully met at Toledo, 
Drexel Institute, Pratt Institute, or 
in high schools east and west. In the 
lower grades there should, of course, 
be no distinction in the manual work 
given boys and girls. 

Undoubtedly, manual training is 
exposed to many dangers, some of 
which it may be well to point out: 

1. It is liable to be overvalued. Be- 
cause it is good, some will think it is 
the only good. 

2. It is in danger of being cramped 
and narrowed by efforts at construc- 
tion, particularly of what are thought 
to be useful articles. I shall discuss 
this point in a subsequent session. 

3. There is danger that manual 
training will be treated as a mere pre- 
liminary to art training. Ido not re- 
gard this danger as very serious. We 
are not likely to be too well grounded 


“*** The age of Democracy in 





in the foundation principles of art. 





their truest glory. 


Manual training necessarily includes 
something of art, but it includes a 


great deal more. Finaily, there is the 
great danger of prematurity. 

The achievements of manual train- 
ing involve the whole question of 
educational and social progress. The 
value of a tree consists in the fruit it 
bears, not in worthless growth. 

Whether moral or intellectual or 
economic, the fruit is to be found in 
the lives and characters of those who 
have enjoyed its benefits. To them [ 
refer in every land with entire confi- 
dence, . 

Perhaps its greatest achievement is 
the redemption of the slow, or as he is 
called, dull boy. To him manual 
training has opened the doors of a 
new heaven and anew earth. Glib- 
ness of speech, a quick memory for 
words, and a fondness for rhetoric are 
no longer the sole evidences of culture, 
nor the only sourceof power. When 
the whole boy is subject to discipline, 
every one finds his point of contact 
and his road to salvation. 

The outlook is hopeful. With the 
general adoption of manual training, 
education becomes more rational, 
more valuable and more thorough. 
Universal education will be a reality 
and not a mere ideal. Weshall hear 
no more of illiterates and early with- 
drawals from school, for all wlll go on 
through the high school or a-ademy, 
manual training or otherwise. I say, 
“or otherwise ;’’ for we shall of course 
maintain our existing courses of study 
so long as there is ademand for them. 

The cost of public education will, of 
course, be greatly increased. Let no 
one deceive himself on this point. 
Manual training will prove very ex- 
pensive. When ten times as many 
boys attend the high schools ay now 
school taxes will be high; but no one 
will object. What taxpayers object 
to is not the use of school money but 
its waste. 

Hence the grand outcome will be 
social progress, industrial sucess, 
culture in all the arts and refinements 
of life. As Mrs. French-Sheldon says 
of the natives of Africa, that it is use- 
less to talk about religion and calture 
before they have learned how to be- 
come decent and comfortable through 
industrial training, but that reftine- 
ment and morality are an easy and 
natural aftergrowth; so with better 
education, better living and better 
homes, will come art and literature 
and all that embellishes and beauti- 
fies life. 





M. FERDINAND BoOIsson, direc:or of 
Primary Education in the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction, and 
member of the French Commission at 
Chicago, in regard to the practical re- 
sults of manual traiving, said: “I am 
of the opinion that handicraft, even 
when if does not result in turing the 
children’s taste toward industry and 
trade as their vocation, ought never- 
theless to be taught in public school— 
firstly, on purely pedagogical grounds; 
secondly, as a most sure preventive of 


overpressure in mental work ; thirdly, 
| on account of its mora] value as en- 
, hancing the dignity of labor and doing 
é away with class or caste prejudices, 
ONE of the most effective and inter- 
esting addresses delivered was that 
‘made by Prince George Wolkosky, 
delegate from Russia, who said: 
! ‘The two words, ‘international’ and 
‘educational,’ should be blessed. In- 
ternational education is in the interest 
of humanity. And he who will 
| preach theories of international equal- 
ity of men will remember that this 
equality should be obtained by way 
of acquiring and not by way of 
‘restricting. May the union of ‘in- 
. ternational’ and ‘educational’ words 
resound in the hearts of all who will 
be present here. May it inspire the 
words and acts of the congress with 
‘ great ideas of universal impartiality; 
| may it loudly proclaim that every one 
of us belongs first to humanity and 
second to one or another nation ; may 
lit teach that there is more honor for 
any one of usin being a man than in 
being an American, or a Russian, or 
a German, or an Italia”, or a Greek, 
or a Japanese, or whatever the nation- 
ality may be.’’ 





Rr. Rev. BisHop KEANE, rector of 
; the Catholic University of America, 
| Washington, made an important ad- 
dress before the department of Higher 
| Education on the relation of our col- 
leges and universities to the advance- 
ment of civilization The bishop 
thought that the fault of the old 
/ Greeco-Roman civilization was that it 
a‘'med to educate for citizenship rather 
than to develop the man. Man means 
more than citizen. Civilization has 
come to mean development, and, if 
possible, perfecti nin all those quali- 
ties which constitute the excellence 
and dignity of man. Education has 
gradually come to mean the training 
of the young, not only in those duties 
which fit them for 
but also in all 
fit them for all 





citizenship, 
the things which 
their relationships 
with their fellow beings and with 
God. The best way to secure the 
highest education and the best citizen- 
ship is to be careful for the develop- 
mentof the qualities which make the 
bestman. Everything presented by 
Christian civilization is far higher 
than any ideal the world ever had be- 
fore Christianity appeared on earth. 
Tostrive toward the ideal of this 
civilization is the duty of every nation, 
community, aud individual. The 
American ideal of civilization comes 
clo-er to the ideal embodied in Chris- 
tiav civilization than does that of any 
other nation. 

Bishop Keane seems to realize that 
to seek life in the old institution is a 
vain task and to feed exclusively upon 
the past is to bite the dust. 

Intelligence and modern civilization 
has the power to give light, and no 
catastrophe, political or commercial, 
can deprive thsee of this supremacy. 
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WE OUGHT now, to vi our tebe 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and state 
officers are paid? Don’t you think so 
too? 


_— 
> 


Compulsory School Laws. 





Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wings wherewith we fly to 


heaven, 
—Shak, 


HE idea of a compulsory school 
law will not down. 

Ignorance is not only so helpless, 
but so dangerous in a government of 
the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple, that wherever and whenever the 
leaders in this great movement come 
together compulsory school laws come 
up in some shape. 

President Lane, of the N. E. A. and 
Supt. of the schools of Chicago, said 
wisely that there are “‘so many who 
miss the discipline and moral training 
given in our common schools that they 
become a menace to society. It is 
here the responsibility of the State 
begins. When it apprehends a law- 
breaker it certainly should not shut 
him up in a jail and make no effort to 
reform him. The question is, how 
can reformatory measures be adopted 
to bring the offender into right rela- 
tion with his fellow-men? How train 
him to the habits of industry, how 
educate him? What we need is 
parental schools, reformatories which 
children beyond the control of parents 
may be cared for, instead of the county 
jail or the bridewell. Our parental 
and reform schools want working up. 
Let the law cover only tho:e cases 
where parents fail to give education 
to their children. The scope of com- 
pulsory education should be to protect 
the child and to aid the parents. 
Train first those who are under dis- 
pleasure of the law. The State cares 
for the blind, the deaf and the unfor- 
tunates. Weare taxed willingly for 
these. Why not for the unfortunate 
law-breakers, whose parents are un- 
able to control them? 

The prisons to which we send these 
unfortunates are only adress of stone, 
a school of vice. Let us give them 
something better than these, more 
tender, humane, Christian. 

Dr. Winship said: “Let the com- 
pulsory education law come from the 
people and not emanate from the 
legislature. Root out politics from all 
phrases of educational work. Assume 
that the people want education. Let 
them pass the law, and soon there will 
be compulsory education all over the 


Hon. Mr. Stockwell, of Rhode Is- 
land, said: ‘'The greatest problem to- 
day is the proper and adequate educa- 
tion of the masses. The State is bound 
to advance what is necessary toitsown 
life and perpetuity. There is a grow- 
ing sentiment that children under 14 
years of age shall not work in stores 
or factories. If not allowed to work, 
certainly they should go to school, as 
it is in idleness that vice is bred and 
created. All children found on the 
streets during school hours should be 
sent toschool by law. In proportion as 
individuals educated and then uplift 
ed they form theirown conclusions and 
act for themselves. The danger to- 
day is not so much that we may be 
led by a select few as that the people 
may fall in with the one-idea man, 
who may by eloquence gain control ot 





helps to reading. 
devotion to words without regard| My Book. 
to their sense or value, the most detri- ee, 


as 
Next to blind 


science, makes it plain that the people|recognized only by the thought, and 
feel the need of information aud are|will never be so recognized by the 
seeking for light, and the university|pupil who reads only words and 
extension scheme will materially aid| points of punctuation. Speech is 
in supplying this want. 
This new horizon of life for the|tion. 1t would be weilif some read- 
common people, thus opened, is of|ing lessons, especially for beginners, 
wider and higher range than the old.|could be printed without points, mere- 
There is init hope, safety, salvation. 


punctuated only by pause and inflec- 


ly spaces between sentences, that the 
entire attention could be given to 


Hints For The Reading Class. the thought to be expressed. Punc- 


tuation should never be taught asa 


ISS D. L. LEBOW. who assumas thing important in itself, and should 

eile sieaiiat in sending ena be learned from observation and as 
punctuation says that pupils should need arises, freee time to rie Ge ie 
not get the idea that punctuation use, never as aseparate and important 


branch of instruction. 
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BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


them to their ultimate harm.’’ 


ee 


gress. 





“Mine ear is open and my heart prepared.” 
—SwAk. 


The University Extension Con- 


mental to good reading is attention tu 
marks of punctuation. Itis not true 
that ‘‘the voice should be kept up ata 
comma and dropped ata period.’ The 
reverse is very often the case. In the 
simple sentences, formed on purpose 


Far, far a field I stray 


And make the limpid brook 


for the beginner to read, it is true, as 


NE of the most interesting and 
important meetings held during 
the World’s Educational Congress was 
that of “The University Extension 
Movement.”’ 
Prest, Augell, of Michigan Univer- 
sity, said, “The more you ask of the 
Universities the more they will give. 
If anythiug is true, this is true, that 
no man or woman who has reaped the 
benefits ot the higher education fails 
to give to the communities in which 
they dwell far more than they have 
received themselves. Questions of 
politics, economics, and ethics are now 
stirred from their bottom. I think if 
there ever was a time when we need- 
ed to have distributed through all 
communities trained and disciplined 
men and women who can take up 
these questions which fill the air and 
study them and teach them, this is 
the time. eS eS ee 
‘‘We should make our higher educa- 
tion as free and open as it is possible 
to make it to every boy and girl in 
our land. And taxation should be 
applied to this end as well as to the 
end of maintaining our great common 
school system.” 
Pres. Henry Wade Rogers, of the 
Northwestern University, reviewed 
this new form of educational activity 
atlength. He spoke of the fact that 
in this country elementary education 
is fairly well diffused, but said that 
something more than elementary edu- 
cation is essential to good citizenship 
in states Whose governments are car- 
ried on by the people and where suf- 
frage is universal. 
Statistics gathered for 1859 show 
that less than one-seventh of the 
youth pursue the secondary education 
—668,461 out of a possible 4,750,000— 
and less than one-thirtieth pursue 
the higher education--126,854 out of a 
possible 4,000.000. The demand for 
university extension centers, for lec- 





length and breadth of the land.”’ 








tures on potitical, economic, and social 


a@ rule, the voice drops at the period. 
It is also true that in sentences still 
simple, yeta little more elaborate, in 
which two clauses occur separated by 
& comma, as a rule, the voice is kept 
up at the comma. These twokinds of 
sentences are invented for the use of 
young readers and represent one com- 
plete idea or two parts of one idea. 
The punctuation is as simple as the 
rhetoric, and the instruction, concern- 
ing the rising and falling of the voice Shengh, wave Minn, than ehawhint fom 


The trouble begins when more in- 
tricate sentences are read and where 
the emphasis does not necessarily 
come to an end—upon the last word— 
as is usually the case in primary 
. Thechild taught to believe 
that “the voice should always be kept 
up at the comma,”’ etc., reads accord- 
ingly and with a total sacrifice of 
meaning. In general, attention should 
not be directed to punctuation points. 
Like words they are but means to an 
end, and even of far less consequence 
than words. They are to anidea what 
the track is to the car that runs upon 
it. They should be regarded only as 
helps to the understandivg of the 
thought, showing the division be- 
tween ideas, whether a sentence is af- 
firmative, interrogative, exclamatory, 
quoted, or otherwise. 
of words may be read as a statement, 
a@ question, or an expression of sur- 
prise, and itis only by the punctua- 
tion point that we can be sureof the 
author’s meaning. 
pupils should be made to understand, 
and beyond this should not depend To [owa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebras- 


The same set 


This is what 


I leave each printed tome 
At home, 

With what is herein sent 
Content. 

And first of all I read 

And heed 

This word—Thine hours let joy 
Employ ; 

Lip thou a cheery song 

Life long! 

And then—To patience hold 
As gold, 


’| The wheel; 

And last—Have trust, not flout 

In doubt, 

But run thy brief swift race 

In grace. 

—The Congrega ionalist. 





BoRROWING and lending marries 
money and brains to the great ad- 
vancement of the world. 





Br sure to clip out of the papers all 
the helpful, interesting items you see 
that you can ure in your school or in 
conversation with the patrons of your 
school, The teacher should be the 
best posted man in the community. 
Not an echo, but a flowing full stream 
of good cheer and information, full 
read, widely read. communicative, 
social, helpful, as much so out of 
school as in school. 


—_______e peo 


“LIGHT, or failing that—lightning. 
The world can take its choice,” says 
Carlyle. 
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Low Rate Harvest Excursions 


ka, Colorado. Wyoming, Utah, North 


upon punctuation for help in reading. |and South Dakota, Manitoba, ‘Tennes- 
The rhetorical pause is the most valu-|8¢@, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 


able of all, yet it is not indicated to 


the eye. Itis the pause required by|from all stations of the Wabash Rail- 
the sense; the pause, for emphasis, |"°®d on August 22d, September 12th 


after the subject of a sentence, etc., 


were separation of the words gram-|from date of sale. For particulars 
matically, or by punctuation points, apply ak Ra a ea es agent of the 
would be entirely incorrect. 


Arkansas, Indian Territory, Oklaho- 
ma, Texas and Arizona. will leave 


and October 10th, at very low rates. 
Tickets good returning twenty days 


abash Ra 











It is’ 2t. 
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ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? This should be looked after 
and provided for in all the States 
without further delay. 


+e 


Please notice the change in the 
ownership of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, and send all letters 
and money to Perrin & Smith, 208 
Vine St., St. Louis. 

Teach One Quotation Each Day 
to all the School. 

A man who gives his children habits 
of industry, provides for them better 
than by giving them a fortune.— 
Whateley. 


Since brevity is the soul of wit, and 
tediousness the limbs and outward 
flourishes, I will be brief.—Shakes- 
peare. 








The greatest friend of truth is time; 
her greatest enemy is prejudice, and 
her constant companion is humility. 
Colton. 


The honest desire to help other peo- 
ple will improve yourself.— Ruskin. 


The most voilent passions have their 
intermissions; vanity alone gives us 
no respite.— Rochefoucault. 


Humility kneels in the dust, but 
gazes on the skies.— Archer Butler. 


Pure and true affection leaves in the 
heart no room for selfishness.— 
Southey. 


Entertain honor with humility and 
poverty with patience.— Fleming. 


O.ly great men have any business 
with great defecits.—La Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Half of the ills we hoard are ills be- 
cause we hoard them.— Proctor. 


Our condition never satisfies us; the 
present is always the worst.—Fon- 
taine. 


There never was a law, or sect, or 
opinion did so much to magnify good- 
nese as the Christian religion doth.— 
Bacon. 


Every action, good or bad, which we 
do, has its corresponding reward.— 
Hume. 


Life is short, but there is always 
time enough for courtesy.— Emerson. 

Never assume to yourself qualities 
that you do not possess.— Brodie. 





Ir is estimated that it costs $17.22 
per year per pupil in the public 
schools of the United States, 


Apperception. 


“It adds a precious seeing to the eye,”"—Smak. 
PPERCEPTION, as illustrated 
and interpreted by Dr. Wm T. 
Harris in the Educational Review, 


_| comes to be a very important and sig- 


nificant term in our new educational 
vocabulay. 

Dr. Harris says: 

“At one time the schools have 
attended almost exclusively to 
memory culture, with very little at- 
tempt at verification by original re- 
search and observation. This was the 
case with what is called old educa- 
tion, and if we are to believe the crit- 
ics, this ought to be called the pre- 
vailing fault of our time, also. But 
Pestalozzi exploded the theory on 
which it rests, and substituted an- 
other. He laid stress on sense-percep- 
tion, verification and original re- 
search. The practice of our time may 
not correspond to its theory, but cer- 
tainly all writers uphold the Pestaloz- 
zian doctrine of instruction by object 
lessons. But while this reform is 
progressing toward its extreme, an- 
other tendency has begun within a 
few years, and it promises to force a 
new departure on our zig-zag line. 
This is the doctrine of Herbart, which 
holds that it is not so much sense-per- 
ception that is wanted in education 
as apperception—not so much seeing 
and hearing and handling things, as 
recognizing them and understanding 
them. This doctrine of apperception 
stands opposite to that of perception, 
but is not a return to the standpoint 
of memory. On the contrary, it is 
tather a more inclusive doctrine, that 
combines perception and memory ina 
higher faculty. 

Figuratively speaking, we may truly 
say that it is what we inwardly digest 
or assimilate of what we memorize or 
perceive that nourishes our minda, 
just as it 1s literally true that it is not 
what we eat, but what we digest that 
nourishes the body. This process of 
mental digestion and assimilation is 
called apperception by the recent re- 
formers. Itis well enough to havea 
new technical term when we form an 
idea that contains many old ideas 
unitedin a new concept. This process 
of mental digestion is partly expressed 
by each of several words, such as 
identify, recognize, explain, interpret, 
comprehend, understand. In fact, to 
clas-ify the new under some already 
known species, to subsume a particu- 
lar under a general, are parts, but not 
the whole of apperception. It is the 
adjustment of the new idea to the 
stock of ideas which already form our 
intellectual wealth. It is what we 
sometimes call thinking instead of 
mere seeing or mere memory. We 
say, ‘‘Teach your pupils to think, and 
that is better than to acquire informa- 
tion by perception or memory.’’ Here 
we mean that it is better to apper- 
ceive than to perceive or remember. 





The interaction between the new 








idea and our stock of old ideas is the | containing more than ten million vol- 


essential thing for education. This 
interaction, we see, is called appercep- 
tion, and it is a twofold process. For 
the new modifies the old and the old 
the new. The new object adds some- 
thing, however slight, to my stored 
up knowledge of the class to which it 
belongs. On the other hand, what I 
bring toit with the wealth of my ex- 
perience throws light on it or explains 
it. I see its differences from others of 
its class, and know it to be only a par- 
tial realization of the possibilities that 
belong to the species. It is perhaps 
only a partial development in some of 
its features, and an overdevelopment 
in others. I look for the explanation 
of these defects and superfluities, and 
learn to know the causes. Thus takes 
place mental digestion. 


Prof. Ludwig Noire has illustrated 
this operation of apperception wherein 
we add toa new idea a train or series 
of remembered ideas, and project be- 
yond itanother series of ideas or ideals 
formed by the imagination. He has 
taken the object perceived, a piece of 
bread, and connected with ita train 
of presuppositions which our apper- 
ception at once supplies to it from 
experience already stored up, thus: 
grain, rye, flour, dough--bread. Or, 
connecting the processes: planting, 
harvesting, threshing,grinding,knead- 
ing, baking—bread. 


What an immense series of ideas a 
piece of bread calls up tous! By our 
activity of apperception we think of 
the materials out of which the bread 
is made, and of the process by which 
they have been produced. But this is 
only one-half of the mental appercep- 
tion of the object, a piece of bread. 
Professor Noire makes a diagram with 
the presuppositions just named placed 
before the whole bread, and follows 
it with the objects and uses which our 
apperception associates with the piece 
of bread to explain its existence. These 
are, first, the ideas of food, organic 
tissue, life, etc., and the processes of 
eating, digesting, nourishing the 
strength, supplying the heat, ete. 
Again, each of these ideas, as before, 
has its several collateral series of 
ideas. This example indicates to us 
the scope and bearing of the new ped- 
agogy as related to the course of 
study. It will give its atteution tothe 
relations of things, and especially to 
the casual relations—endeavoring to 
think the object in the totality of its 
existence. When we see a thing in 
all its relations, we comprehend it. 
We may apprehend it in one, or a few, 
of its relations. It brings the new ob- 
ject perceived into connection with all 
that has been formerly experienced ; 
itis naturally led to undertake new 
investigations, to verify conjectures 
and probabilities which previous ex- 
perience suggests as likely to exist.— 


—_ 





To-DAY we have in the United 
States more than 1,000 free libraries, 





umes, Massachusetts leads with 
about 300 free public lending libraries, 
containing probably 2,750,000 volumes, 


IO 


Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


HE fourth annual session of the 
8. E. A. was held in Louisville, 
Ky., July 11-13, President W. F. 
Slaton, of Atlanta, presiding, Secre- 
tary, Frank Goodman, of Nashville. 
It was inall respects a grand meeting. 
Stirring addresses of welcome were 
delivered by Chas. A. Wilson, Presi- 
dent Board of Alderman, and Dr. John 
A. Broadus. President Euler B. 
Smith of the Georgia State Teachers’: 
Association, responded in an eloquent 
and appropriate speech. 


We shall hope to find space for some 
of the good things said and the larger 
and better plans proposed for the edu- 
cetion of the people later on. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 


President, W. H. Bartholomew, of 
Louisville. 

Secretary, Frank 
Nashville, re elected. 

Treasurer, J. N. Carlisle, of Texas. 

The Executive Committee is to be 
composed of one member from each 
State, and the members are to be ap- 
pointed later by the President. This 
committee will determine the place 
for holding the next convention, 
Galveston, Texas, has been recom- 
mended by the action of the conven- 
tion, and it is almost assured that 
Galveston will be named. 


Goodman, of 





IGNORANCE is expensive. Richard 
T. Ely estimates the number of pau- 
pers in this country as 3,000,000, and 
$100,000,000 is the costof their support. 





THESE wise words from State Supt. 
J. M. Carlisle, of Texas, are as ap- 
plicable to every other state in the 
Union as to Texas. He says: ‘‘The 
public school system is plainly the 
only hope of the children of the 
masses fur educational advantages. 
To give these children a school with 
an indifferent teacher is to give them 
a stone when they are askivg for 
bread, There can be no good school 
without a good teacher. Our public 
school system must, therefore, remain 
incomplete untilit provides a sufficient 
supply of well trained teachers for all 
the schools.” 





HERE is a very significant para- 
graph from the article by Geo. Iles in 
the Popular Science Monthly for Au- 
gust. ‘“‘A teacher of political economy 
in a leading American university de- 
clares that the man politically most 
influential in this country is the bar- 
tender!’’ 


Let us abolish the saloon and its 
baleful influence and make it odious 





by law as it is in fact. 
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Honorableness In School. 


BY REV. NEWMAN SMITH. 


ONESTY among pupils is one of 
the possible school virtues. 
And honesty in study is a prepara- 
tion for honesty in life. There is such 
a thing as honest study. And also 
there are habits of shirking lessons, 
inattention, and making believe to 
know, which are not honest habits. 
Then there is a still finer virtue even 
than honesty; or rather I should say 
the homely, substantial virtue of com- 
mon honesty is capable of taking on a 
finer quality, as good iron may be 
tempered into bright steel. Honesty, 
.when it is tempered and brought to 
its finest quality, becomes honorable- 
ness. The honorable man lives clear 
above the ways of the low-browed 
man who is just honest enougo to 
keep his business under cover of law, 
and the honorable boy at school will 
not be content just to edge along un- 
der the rules. School life offers many 
opportunities for tempering a soul to 
high honorableness. A boy can learn 
to be honorable in all things with 
other boys and towards his teachers, 
never telling an untruth, never tak- 
ing @ mean advantage, never speak- 
ing a base word, never hurting one 
weaker than himself. In school life 
one can gain a wholesome spirit of 
good comradeship, learning not to be 
shut up in himself, but to live heartily 
and happily with others. Opporta- 
nity also is afforded in school life for 
the exercise of pluck and determina- 
tion, for gaining that strength of will 
which men and women need so much 
to acquire in order that they may live 
worthily. 

To give up a school task half-mas- 
tered, to fail of putting all the child’s 
will into the child’s work, is as 
cowardly in the boy or girl as it 
would be cowardly for a man to be 
afraid ot standing up for the right, or 
a woman to hesitate to make a sacri- 
fice for her ease in tha service of love. 

And if we are to have brave men— 
and God knows how much the world 
needs them—we must put value on 
child courage in standing up to tasks 
and duties of school life. It requires 
moral courage sometimes for a youth 
at schorl or college to keep himself 
clear from questionable customs; to 
refuse to join in anything unseemly; 
to risk giving offence rather than 
laugh at the coarse jest or listen to 
the vulgar song, to follow alone, if 
need be, the low, clear voice of duty 
and pure home love, and to d»> under 
any temptation the oneright thing. 
But the making of men is in valor of 
soul.—Educational Journal. 





THE SILVER MEDAL AND DIPLOMA OF MERIT. 


“With commendation from great potentates.”—SHAK. 


E have before stated the fact that ‘“‘The International Jury of Awards”’ 

of the World’s Fair, at Paris, decreed “a Diploma of Merit, and a 

Silver Medal to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, at St. Louis, Mo., 

U.8. A.” The Medal and Diploma were sent to us, officially, through the 

State Department at Washington, D. C. The following illustrations show, 
in reduced size, a fac simile of both sides of the Medal received : 
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Republic Francaise, 
Ministerie du Commerce, d’Industrie, et des Colonies, 
Exposition Universelle de 1889. 
Le Jury International des Recompenses. 
Decerne une Diplome de 
Medaille d’Argent 
‘To the ‘AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.” 
Revue Publice par J. B. Merwin, a St. Louis, 
(Missouri) Etats Unis. 

Groupe IT, Classe 6. 

Le Directeur General Le President du Conseil 
De l’ Exploitation. j Commissaire General. 

[Signed] Georges Berger. [Signed] P. Tirard. 


The St. Louis Republic made editorial mention of the reception of the 
Medal and Diploma of Merit, as follows: 


“The American Journal of Education publishes a fac-simile of the Silver 
Medal it recently received through our State Department from the Govern- 
ment of Frauce. The Medal, valuable in itself as a work of art, is more 
valuable in thatit expresses the decision of the Award Committee of the 
French Universal Exposition that this St. Louis journal stands at the head 
of its class in America. The city is much in debt to Mr. J. B. Merwin and 
his able associates for the credit it thus secures for the high standard of its 
educational work, but much more in debt for the work that entitles it to 
the credit.”’ 


St. Louis Truth [and we value these pleasant words all the more highly 
because spoken by Truth to ite thousands of readers] has this to say of the 
Diploma of Merit and the Silver Medal awarded by the “Exposition Uni- 
verselle,’”’ sent us through the State Department at Washington, D. C.: 

“Tt is not often that St. Louis has such a tribute paid to literary genius, 
as that recently awarded to J. B. Merwin, editor of the American Journal 
of Education. Through the State Department at Washington a Silver 
Medal, and Diploma of Merit, have been sent by the French Republic.’ Mr. 
Wm. M. Bryant and Mr. Schuyler, of the St. Louis High School, have both 


given able criticisms upon the special and peculiar excellence of the artistic 


work the diploma exhibits. The large silver medal is handsomely en- 
graved on both sides, expressing symbolically the merits of the Journal.”’ 


We quote, without any betrayal of confidence, we trust, the following 
from United States Senator, Hon. F. M. Cockrell, as a sample one, from 
many private letters of congratulation received : 


“SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


““March 6th, 1892. 
‘*My Dear Mr. Merwin :— 


‘“‘T was much gratified to learn through the papers that you had received 
through the State Department, though somewhat tardily, the Diploma of 
Merit, and the Silver Medal, decreed to the American Journal of Education 
by the International Jury of Awards at the Paris Exposition. I congratu- 
late you most heartily upon this well merited recognition of your effective 
work in the West and South for the last quarter of a century. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“KF, M. CocKRELL.”’ 








A Lovable Friend. 
F our educators can impress upon 
their pupils the truth of the fol- 
lowivg statements they will accom- 
plish a great work and lay the founda- 
tion for a vast and valuable culture. 
We find it in a volume of delightful 
essays writted by Eva Whitthorne: 
‘‘What a lovable friend a book is! 
He is the master who instructs with- 
out rods or ferules, without hard 
words or anger, and without reward 
or money. If you approach him he is 
not asleep. If investigating you in- 
terrogate him he conceals nothing; if 
you mistake him he never grumbles; if 
you are ignorant he cannot laugh at 
you. We rifle his pockets and put 
him aside at our pleasure, and he does 
not feel neglected. Weinvite him to 
a tete-a-tete before the fire, and fall 
asleep while he is doing his best to 
entertain us; yet when we awake his 
countenance is still unruffled. Doubt- 
less because all the time he 1s aware 
that we still prize him. What strange 
things we do with those whom we 
love.’’ 


os 


WE have been urged to give the 
“Spelling Game’’ as a premium with 
the JoURNAL for subscribers. This 
JOURNAL has been so helpful to the 
teachers now for more than a quarter 
of a century that it does not need to 
give premiums, but if we could help 
50,000 or 100,060 teachers to become 
perfect spellers we should be glad io 
do it, for then they would train their 
pupils to be perfect spellers too. A 
great gain. ; 





WE have our rights pretty well es- 
tablished now in this country so that 
we can turn our attention to the duties 
we owe our fellow men. 

It is said that every right is a hemi- 
sphere whose compiement is a corres- 
ponding duty. Our schools should, 
with all their other work, develop 
along this line also. 





GET up a “Reading Circle.’”?” Have 
some short, spicy, cheery recitations. 
Close sharp at 9:30 and it will add 
greatly to the interest of your school, 
to your usefulness, and to your popu- 
larity also. Only be sure to stop be- 
fore the people, who work hard, get 
tired. 





a So 

THE total estimate value of school 
property in the United States amounts 
to $342,876 492. 





Appreciated. 


Every year teachers are being more 
appreciated and more liberally paid 
for their services; but in a great many 
localities they are as yet very rly 
paid for the services rendered, and 
find it necessary to do something 
else tosupplement their incomes, and 
all who need to do this would do well 
to apply to B. F. Johnson & Co., Rich- 
pe Va.; they will teil you about 


something that will interest and profit 
you. lt. 
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Business Notes. 

HEREAFTER the nine editions of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will be 
issued regularly each month, and ad- 
vertisements to insure insertion must 
be in our office not later than the 5th. 

Mr. L. BROWNING, who has had 
many years experience as an advertis- 
ing agent, will have charge of our ad- 
vertising department in this city. 

THE publishers of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are not en- 
gaged in the School Supply business, 
nor are they interested in any com- 
pany in said business, so that our 
columns are open to advertisements of 
all kinds of business that would inter- 
est our readers. All will be givena 
fair show 


> 


Reduced. 

With this issue of the JouRNAL 
the price of subscription has been 
reduced to ONE DOLLAR per year. 

We are determined to put the 
JoURNAL into the hands of every 
teacher that we can possibly reach. 
It will be made such a valuable 
help to the teachers that they cannot 
get along without it. 








Please notice the change in the 
ownership of the AMERICAN JoURNAL 
oF EpvcaTIoN, and send all letters 
and money to Perrin & Smith, 208 
Vine 8t., St. Louis. 


~~ 
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St. Louis, Oklahoma and The Cherokee 
Strip Without Change, 


The Frisco Line runs through re- 
clining chair cars (seats free) daily, 
without change, between St. Louis 
and Purcell, I. T., via Wichita, Santa 
Fe route through Oklahoma and The 
Cherokee Strip. This is positively the 
only line that runs through cars from 
St. Louis to OKlahoma and The Chero- 
Strip without change. Now is the 
time to secure a home in Oklahoma 
and The Cherokee Strip under the 
homestead law. Don’t fail to buy 
your ticket via the Frisco Line and 
avoid change of cars that is necessary 
via other routes. 

For map and pamphlet ot Oklahoma 
call upon or address S. A. Hughes, 
101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





Literary. 


Ginn & Co. announce “A High 
School Rhetoric,” by John F. Genung, Ph. D., 
author of other books on rhetoric, to be issued 
September Ist. 





THE Popular Science Monthly for 
August, is especially rich and valuable to the 
common reader as well as to the scientific student. 

“Learn and Search,” by Prof. Rudolph Vir- 
chow, makes a close distinction of the word 
“freedom” as exercised by the students in the 
Academy and University. 

It does not mean “freedom in not doing” but 
“freedom to learn.” 

Mr, Geo. Iles contributes a valuable and prac- 
tical article on “Success with Scientific and other 





Meetings” in which our friend, Col. Bordeen, of 
The School Bulletin, and others will learn some- 
thing of Hon. C. C. Bonney, chairman of the 
World’s Congress Auxillary in permanent charge 
of the congresses convened during the Columbian 
Exposition. In fact we wish every county Super- 
intendent in the United States and all others in 
charge of meetings and gatherings of the people, 
would read and wisely adopt the suggestions 
herein made, 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, publishers. 





D. C. HeatH & Co., Boston, have 
in press for very early issue in their “Heath's 
Modern Language Series,” Erckmann-Chatrian's 
Waterloo, edited with notes by O. B. Super, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages, Dickinson College. 
This is a simple and interesting story which 
owes its title to a vivid description of the battle 
of Waterloo which it contains. The colloquial 
style makes the book particularly interesting to 
students and readers generally, and the writings 
of these authors will always remain favorites 
with teachers and pupils. 





St. Nicholas properly absorbs Wide Awake, the 
D. Lathrop & Co. Children’s Magazine. St. 
Nicholas stands as it always has stood, without a 
peer Or competitor, as the childcen’s magazine of 
America, The Century Co., New York, pub- 
lishers. 

or 


D.C. HeatH & Co., Bosten, have 
just issued Lange’s Apperception, translated from 
the German by President De Garmo of Swath- 
more College, and other members of the Herbert 
Club. 

This is perhaps the most scientific monograph 
on education that has appeared in Germany in 
modern times. It has the rare merit of being at 
once thoroughly scientific and intensely interest- 
ing and concrete. The prediction is not unwar- 
ranted that this book will awaken more universal 
interest and stimulate more educational thoughts 
than any other single work that has been issued 
in the United States in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. In it science has become popular treat- 
ment, and popular treatment scientific exposition. 





The Century has just come in pos- 
session of one of the most unique and important 
historical documents of the age. It is a record of 
the daily life of Napoleon Bonaparte on board the 
ship which bore him into captivity at St. Heleda, 
as contained in the hitherto unpublished journal 
of the secretary of the admiral in charge. The 
reports of many conversations held by the ad- 
miral with the deposed Emperor regarding his 
important campaigns are given with great full- 


ness, and there is much about the bearing and the | 
personal habits of Bonaparte during the voyage. | 


The Memoirs of Las Cases contain the story of 
the Emperor’s deportation as told by a French- 
man and a follower; this diary is an English 
gentleman’s view of the same memorable journey, 
and of the impressions made by daily contact 
with the man who had had all Europe at his feet. 

The dairy will be published in early numbers of 
The Century. 





MUSCULAR exercises for health and | 


grace. By Lydia J. Newcomb. Original [llus- 
trations, Edgar S. Werner, Publisher, 108 East 
16th St., New York. Cloth, 75 cents, 

There is a general awakening to the need of a 
good physique for the best achievements, mental 
as well as physical. Perhaps not since the days 


of classic Greece have greater efforis been put | 


forth tor physical training than those of the pres- 
ent. A significant instance is the work done by 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, whose 
physical culture department is one of its most im- 
portant activities. Among the leaders in this 
special branch is Miss Lydia J. Newcomb, the 
author of “‘Muscular Exercises For Health and 


Grace,’’ the aim of which is to furnish a simple | name which our own heart is contin- 


yet complete system of exercises that shall give 
flexibility and control to every part of the body, 
and shall give health and grace, The book is 
practical, and the results obtained from the sys- 
tem herein set forth have been very gratifying. 
It will be found serviceable fur the school-room 


} 
and for everyone who wishes bodily health and | 


the ability to rightly use his respiratory and vocal 
organs. In the language of the author, ‘‘this 


little book is sent out with the desire that it may be | ence for these precious gifts? 
the means of making life easier for some, and of | Are they not from heaven, since 


leading all who may read it to a higher apprecia- 
tion of the physical as a sure foundation on which 


to build all other attainments.” 





McCABE’S CELEBRATED CORSET 


Is RECOMMENDED by LEADING DRESSMAKERS because of its 
neat fit and model shape. 


THE SIDE IS UNBREAKABLE. 


Ladies who try this Corset find that it improves their figure withou 
causing physical injury or discomfort, The side is Flexible. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, LApyY AGENTS WANTED, 


ST. LOUIS CORSET CoO., 


19th and Morgan Sts., - ST. LOUIS, MO, 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOCL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture. 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
studies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address, 

Pror, GrorGE J. BRusH, 
7-J-6 Director, New Haven, Conn. 











WHAT IS COMMUNISM? : a. 


A Narrative of the Relief Community. ee aaeeanaeaaanenneen 
| Thisisa book of 424 pages, giving an interestin 

and entertaining eo teion ot the principles, on $75.00 to $250 00 PER MONTH, 

ganization and practical details of Community | can be made working for us. Spare hours turned 

nomes, with common property, united labor, mu- | to good account. This is of special interest and 

tual support, and equal rights to all, soas to secure | value to teachers. Never mind about sending 


much greater wealth, comfort and enjoyment inall | stamp. Address B. F. JOHNSON & Co., Rich- 
the affairs of life to all the members than can pos- | mond. Va ww” 
sibly be obtained inthe ordinary separate way of kis J 


living. oe ee 


It also contains a simple and practical plan by 
which Communities may be established all over the 


‘ 
country and consolideted soas to finally and speed- S C H 0) 0) L F U R N I ¥ U R E 
ily secure the adoption of common property and 
united labor by our government, in which every 
*ICHEAP.De 


citizen will be required to work according to his 
ability for the Community of which he is amember 
and be supplied thereby with everything it cap 
afford according to his wants. ‘We handle a full line of every 
article needed in the School 
Room. The very latest 
desk and cheapest. 


All who are interested in improving society in any 
St. Louis School Farnishing Co., 


way, or who might wish to secure the great riches 
and pleasures of aCommunity home for themselves, | 

J. L. MCADOW & CO., Proprs 
Room 4 Bowman Block, 


should readit. It will besent by mail to any ade | 
|1lth and Locust, St. Louis, Mo 





areas, for 50 cts.,by the publishers of this paper. 


é ie 
iF Weightless Gem’ Beds | 


. Office 
e=t A.M. Andrews&Co.? cnicsco:” 











A Hisrory of the German language | f you are in any way 

ca i guaze | EASTERN TEACHERS, interested in the Great 

from the earliest times to the present day. By| Northwest, you can learn all about it by reading 
Chas, W. Super, President of the Ohio University the ’ 

| Chas. W. Super, President of the Ohio University! the WESTERN PEDAGOGUE, 

| at Athens. Pages 316,6x9¥. Published by Hann the leading educational paper of the West. You 
& Adair, Columbus, O. Mailing price $1.50. | can also learn all about the vacancies and how 


TI h i : | tosecure good positions. Send one dollar for 
ne purpose of the author has been to write a atrial year, or 50 cents for six months. The 


book that may be read with interest and profit by| Northwest is the place for young teachers to 
sersons whose knowledge of German does not| ™#ke advancement. To know all about it 
I ecg . es not! ead the PEDAGOGUER, State School Journal of 
extend beyond the rudiments. It has been his aim Oregon. Only $100a year. If you want a po- 
to make duly prominent the common origin of ‘ 


sition, advertise in its Want columns, he 
the English and German languages and to use 


rate is 10 cents a line. Write us what you would 
| like to do, and you will receive prompt atten- 
many facts of the former to elucidate those of the | . ’ 


| tion, Address 

latter, so far as it can be done within the space at | THE PEDAGOGUE CO 

command, The book also discusses incidentally Corvallis Oregon 
. . 


| some phenomena common to all civilized tongues, 
By the same author, Weil’s Order of Words in 


the Ancient Languages compared with that of the PLAYS A ee roma eng 
Modern Languages, Published by Ginn & Co., | T. S. VENISON, Pub.Chicago, IIL 








Boston, Mass. Mailing price $1.25. 9-10t 
| Copies of either book will be sent post paid by | ————— ———— 

the author or publishers on receipt of the price. OLUM BIAN=== 

. e 
| How ean parents love a son without Educational Series, 
indulging the flattering hope that he Elementary Text-Books Published in 
| will be generous and good, without ainligl 
NEW! GRADED! CHEAP! 


| wishing him that renown, which may, 
as it were, multiply his existence, and 
| enable us to hear from every side the 


New Readers, 
New Arithmetics, 
New Spellers, 
New Grammars. 


Unique Course in Writing, 
Physiology and Physies. 


@=eom= 
The Arithmetics are adopted for use in the 
Public Schools of St. Louis, 
Baw These books are adapted to the needs of 
the schools of the West and South. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


| they render it a more easy task for us | Address COLUMBIAN BOOK COMPARY, 


to please Him whom we love? ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ually repeating? 

Why should we not enjoy with 
| rapture the talents of ason, the beauty 
| of a daughter? 
| Can there be a more strangeingrati- 
| tude towards the Deity than indiffer- 





CUTS 


ue of Persons, Builld- 
ings, TradeMarks, 
etc., artistically 
done. Send Pho- 
tos for estimates, 


AmericanEngraving Co, 
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AMONG THE shesneadl 


is the title of an attractive and 
highly interesting book issued 
by the Passenger Department 
of the Kansas City, Ft. Scott 
& Memphis R. R. Co. The 
book pertains entirely to fruit- 
raising in that great fruit belt 
of America, the southern slope‘ 
of the Ozarks, and will prove. 
of value not only 





to fruit-; 
growers, but to every farmer 
other | 
States, looking for a farm and 


and home-seeker in 


home. 
The book will be mailed free. 
Address, 


J. E. Lockwoop, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers, Attention. 


Teachers, ministers, and all others 
interested ‘in educational work can 
learn something of great interest by 





THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 
Editor School Bulletin, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


HENRY SABIN, 
Editor School Fournal, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


An agency for Schools; Colleges 
and Teachers. 

We aim to deal fairly and frankly with all. 

Send for circulars and blanks. Personal corres- 

pondence with GOOD TEACHERS solicited. No 


charge to schools or colleges for recommending 
teachers. Address, 


HENRY SABIN, Manager, 
207 W 4th st., Des Moines, Ia. 








peryecrosei eon 4 IS LIFE! 
Latest and Best 


~ Dr Andrus’ 
Electric Belt. 








CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
S, E. Cor. Broadway & Olive St. 


WHAT WILL IT COST 


Chicago and Back 
Exhibitions of the World’s Fair 


FROM 


.|May to November Next! 


TWILL GOST BUT A TRIFLE 


If you go via ~ Splendid Trains 
the 





applying to B. F. Johnson & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. A postal addressed to them 
may bring you information that will 
be worth many hundreds or thous-' 
ands of dollars to you, See their ad- 
vertisement in another column. 8-It. 


WABASH LINE. 





: Full particulars at the St. Louis City | increase of salary. 


Ticket Office, 





S. E. cor. seunnnitied & Olive Sts. 






‘“\ Most Effective Bod 
\ Battery in the Worl 
leases Rheumatism, Neuralgia, ‘Tndigestion, Ner- 
vousness, Lost Manhood, Kidney Diseases, and 
many } Nervous and Chronic Complaints of ‘male 
and female. The invigorating influence is in- 
stantly felt. Bcoks free telling all about it. Call 


or write. 
D. E. AN!:RCS, M. D. 


8-It. 919 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





DO YOU 


Want a School? 








CENTRAL 
TEACHERS 
BUREAU 


Helps competent and well 
qualified teachers to se- 
cure positions, and those 
desiring a change at an 
We 
shave twenty-five vacan- 
cies in Missouri Salaries 








STANDS FOR PRIN 
>. 


PECIALLY ALL E 


% we 


{J «t 

1 6 

H 
t 
} 


stanos FoR OGHOOL. 


THESE TOGETHER STAND FOR SCHOOL 
PRINTING, WHICH P 


FIGURES. 





208 Vine STREET, 


TING, «# * «» 


WHICH IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO THE 
SUCCESS OF ANY BUSINESS, AND ES- 


DUCATI. NAL ENTERPRISES. 


ARE 
PREPARED TO DO AT LOW RATES. GET OUR 


PERRIN & SMITH, 


Publishers American Journal of Education, 


ST. LOUIS. 


from $40 to $125 per 
month. 

s@>For application blanks and 
full particulars address 


R. M. SCOTTEN. M’g’r, 


H. L. L. Simpson, SEDALIA, MO 
President. 
J. R. ScotTeN, Ass’t Manager. 








Many § Geographies, 
* Davis & Holmes Readers, 
Sandford’s & Venable’s Arithmetics. 


For Terms, Prices, etc., please address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0., 


Sole Agents, 






Bank Cena. Tyler page Port-. 
able, Unequaled in Styles, 
Cost and Finish. 

150 Page Catalogue of Counters, Desks ete., Llustrated in 
Colors, Books, Free Postage 15 Cents. 

- . Also Tyler’s Royal 

Office Desks and Type- 

writer Cabinets, 2700 


a in prices. 


page catalogue 
Postage 12 ets. Full Imes of 
= Desks, Chairs, Tables, Book 
® Cases, Cabinets, Legal Blank 
oe ete., always in stock. 
- pecial work made to order. 
TYLER DESK CO., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


A. 0.5%" ScHOOL PENS 








PERRY & & c ays 2 


Largest and Oldest Pen spate in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
810 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Thirty-fourth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September, 14, 1893. 
New college building, elevators, restaurant, read- 
ing rooms and laboratories. Evy erything modern. 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex, Send for Lecture Card, Announcement 
and sample of THE CLINIQUE ‘Address 


E. Z. BAILEY, M. D.. 
3034 Michigan Ave., Chicago,Ill 





TAK E 











43-5-7 EF. Terth St., NEW YORK 














| . INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
“Unabridged.” 
Ten years spent in 
revising, 100 editors 
employed, more than { 
$300, expended. 


A Grand Educator 
Abreast of the Times 
A Library in Itself 


Invaluable in the 
> household, and to the 
teacher, rofessional 
man, self-educator. 


2 
@ Ask your Bookseller to show it toyou. 


Published by 
; G.& C. MERRIAM ie » SPRINGFIELD, Mass.,U.S.A. 


phe. ning for free 
5 illustrations, tes 


| aa teh hth th Yat tetas . 
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WEBSTER’S 3 


oe ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 


This is the line of the 


‘*KATY VESTIBULED WORLD’S FAIR 
FLYER,”’ 
Free Reclining Chair Cars on all Trains, 
City beer ty 


N. 4th St. 
, James Barker. G. P. LP A, 
- t. Louis, Mo, 
19 4 


| 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis 


THE VERY BEST 


TRAIN SERVICE, 
AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE 
Toledo, Detroit, 

Cleveland, Buffffio, 
Niagara Falls, 
Albany, New York, 
Boston, 
AND ALL OTHER 


EASTERN and NORTHEASTERN POINTS 


IS THE 


Toledo, St. Louis 2 Kansas CityR.R. 


**“CLOVER LEAF ROUTE.?’’ 
Ticket OFFICES: 
505 Olive St., and Union Depot, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











| «Palace Dinip 
Place Rei 
! Pullman Pala as 


| Having 








IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CovER ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 
SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 
The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
&T. LOUIS. MO. 


Jacksonville-Southeastern Line, 





THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE Be- 
TWEEN THE 


NORTH anb SOUTH. 


Now running through trains between ST, LOU Is 
and PEORIA, known as the 


‘Red Express.’ 


This road “rT from PEOR A on the north to 
ST. LOUIS and MT. VERNON 
on the south, 
( FROM 


HAVANA ro 

Springfield; 
AND FROM 

Mt. Vernon ro 


Branches Litchfield; 





| ‘ST. LOUIS 
WITH 

| DINING CARS, 
VESTIBULED 
DINING ROOM, 
SLEEPING CARS, 
RECLINING 

CHAIR CARS (FREE) 


TO 


——|| TICKET 
218 North Broadway, - 





Burlington 
"Route 


KANSAS cIry, 

ST. JOSEPH, 

DENVER, 

| ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


ALSO THROUGH SEEPING CARS TO OMAHA. 
ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 


TO THE ~~. LEIS COA. 


The Best Line For Nebraska and the Black Hills: 


4 Hours Quickest Time to DENVER 
and COLORADO POINTS. 


OFFICE: I-—— 


ST. LOUIS, 





Friend. 
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AND FROM 
LITCHFIELD 10 
COLUMBIA, | 


( On the Illinois River. 





This is the Popular Line between the NORTH 
and SOUTH, and has good connections for the 


| | FAST and WEST 





C. & A. ‘Railroad. 


The Great Popular Route from 
8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City and ail Leone West. Oonnecting in 
Union pots. liman Palace sleeping -cars. 
Pullman Parlor patter cars, Palace dining-cars. 
Horton Reclining-Chair “Oars, without extra 


See that your tickets reads via 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


QC. H. Cuarrety, J. OHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
216 North Broadway, 
®t LOUIS, MO. 


Inquiries, either personal or by mail, cheerfully 
and promptly answered. 


Cc. A. HENDERSON, W. W. KENT, 
General Superintendent. Gen, Pass. Agt. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 





TALKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 





The Chicago of theSouth. The tide 
of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the Cairo Short 
Line and Illinois Central Route. Their 
new train leaving St. Louis at 7:50 p. 
m. daily, reaches Memphis at 8:20 a. 
m. next day, only twelve hours on the 
road; one hour ahead of all other 
lines. No vexatious ferry transfers 
via this route. Pullman buffet sleep- 
ersand parlor coaches run through. 

Ticket offices 217 North Fourth 8t. 
and Union Depot. 








7! the Edison Mimeograph. 

(} Well he knew the want of a reliabledeviceforpro- 3 
ab ducing an wxdiméted number of copies of any writing 
| iN or drawing, any piece of pen or typewriter work. 
| 0) Edison could be trusted to make the best device of 
pSeE the kind, He did. 
OE Any boy or girl can operate the Edison [imeo- 
| Wy) : graph. li’s clean and simple, handy and quick. 3; 
i4¥: It requires no adjustment, is cheaper than print, 
1 eee and costs nearly nothing for material. 
ta : You should print your examination papers, reports, 
a : circulars, on the Edison Mimeograph 
mes Samples of work free. 
4: Sold by all first class stationers, typewriter agents and ; 
' 3 3 dealers in typewriter supplies. 
, 4 A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
a: CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Teacher’s ; 


Do you know that Thos. A. Edison was thinking 
of you several years ago, when he was bringing to per- 
fection the famous invention which bears his name, 
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FAST TIME TO THE SOUTH. 

Your very wants anticipated, Your 
comfort, ease, pleasure aud safety se- 
cured by going South over the Cairo 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY, ST. LOUIS 

TO NEW ORLEANS. 

Leaving St. Louis 7:50 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 8:40 p. m. 
the following day—24 hours and 650 
minutes; or leaving St. Louis 7:50 a. 
m. reaching New Orleans at 8:30 a. m. 
next morning—%4 hours and 40minutes 
en-route. Only onenight on the road. 
Pullman vestibuled sleeping cai and 
through coaches. Ticket office 217 


‘trains daily. T 





North Fourth S%., and Unior Depot. 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. | 


Are you going? If so, study the 
advantages offered by the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central line. Three 
trains daily except Sunday, and two 
s is the only line 
with a Sunday morning train for 
Chicago. Leave St. Louis, daily, 8:10 
@. m., arrive at Chicago 4:45 p. m., and 
daily at 9:00 p. m., arrive at Chicago 
7:45a.m. Daily except Sunday at8:40 
® m, arrive at Chicago 7:20 p. m. 
Rates always as low as the lowest. 
Ticket offices Southwest Cor. Broad- 
way and Olive Streets and Union 
Devot. 
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